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MR. QUICK, 


Was the son of an eminent brewer. At the age of fourteen he 
left his parents,” for the precarious life of a player, and joined a 
strolling company in the vicinity of London, whose manager was 
the famous Oliver Carr, who boasted of having taught Garrick to 
act when he first appeared at Goodman’s-fields. At Fulham Mr. 
Quick commenced his theatrical career: and performed for the 
first time Altamont, in the Fair Penitept, which character he per- 
formed so much to the satisfaction of the manager, Mr. Carr, that 
he desired his wife to set young Quick down a whole share, which 
at the close of the farce, amounted to the enormous sum of three 
shillings, In the Counties of Kent and Surrey he figured with 
great success ; before he was eighteen, he had performed Hamlet, 
Richard the Third, Romeo, George Barnwell, Jaffier, Tancred, 
and several other characters in the higher walks of tragedy. During 
Mr. Quick’s theatrical travels, a whimsical dispute took place at 
St. Mary’s Cray, in Kent, the subject of which was, which of the 
two should be the first grave-digger in Hamlet. Thecontest was 
carried on even at the representation, and the sivals took their 
stations opposite each other in the grave : where to the no small 
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delight of the house, they chaunted the same ditty, and repeated 
the same part. At last, however, the good humour of the audi. 
- ence was exhausted, opinions concerning the right of choice be- 
tween the Thespian heroes were divided. Soon all was confusion, 
this at length subsided, on Quick’s grappling the skull, which was 
a sheep's head, together with. a beef bone: of these he kept pos- 
session till Hanlet’s entrance, whose gravity was not a little dis- 


turbed on the occasion. An arch wag dmong the spectators, on 
Hamlet's saying to the skull, ‘* Get thee to my lady's chamber," 
said, “ No, no, send it to little Quick's dressing room.” But to 
pursue Mr Quick's professional progress, his fame having reached 
Mr. Foote, that gentleman engaged him for some of the minor 
parts of the drama. In this Theatre he remained without an op- 
portunity of shewing his talents to advantage. 

Mr. Shuter in June 1766 took an extra benefit, and asked 

Quick to perform Mordecai, in Love-a-la-Mode; Macklin encou- 
raged him to take the part, and gave him instructions with re- 
spect to his manner of playing it. Quick closely followed the ad- 
vice of his preceptor: Woodward and Shuter took particular no- 
tice of his performance, and strongly recommended him to Colinan, 
who that year had become a: patentee of Covent Garden Theatre 
and engaged him. Here for a season or two he was happy to be 
a fag. Younger, the prompter, had seen him perform Mungo, at 
Canterbury, and while arranging with Mr. Colman, the performer, 
to represent the Padlock, advised that Quick instead of Mr. 
Dyer should have the part His personification of the whim- 
sical black laid the foundation of his future fame. He then 
‘became joint manager of the Bristol theatre; there he mar- 
ried the daughter of a respectable clergyman of that city, by 
whom he has a son and a daughter, who unite accomplishments 
to personal endowments. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
course of twenty years professional duty he was rarely out of play 
and farce ; and during that number of years, but two apologies 
‘were made to the town on account of ill health—a very unusual 
circumstance in the life of an actor. 

Brief as this sketch is, it comprizes all that we could learn of 
Mr. Quick's cageer: indeed it is a task that might have well been 
spared, had not custom made it requisite. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





VARIETY.—No. VI. 








** T am now of all humours, that have shewn themselves humonrs since the 
old day: of Goodman \dam, to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock at 
midnight.—Shakspeare, 


THE BISHOP AND THE RECTOR. 

A sort time after the late Dr. Hurd had been translated into 
the See of Worcester, it was reported to him that a clergyman in 
his diocese, the rector of a parish near Worcester, had turned his 
own wife out of doors, and received in her stead a woman of loose 
character, who presided at his table as the lawful mistress of his 
house. The Bishop, a man of great delicacy and strict morality, 
was exceedingly shocked at the information ; and determined to 
remove so foul a stain on the character of the cloth, and the cre- 
dit of his diocese. He accordingly ordered his horses one morn- 
ing, and rode to the rectory in question. The servant rang at 
the gate, and delivered in his master’s name. A moment after- 
wards the Rev. Mr appeared, paid his respects to the Bi- 
shop, expressed himself as highly honoured by the visit, and re- 
quested his Lordship to alight and walk in. Being seated in the 
parlour, after a short pause, the Bishop observed, that it gave 





him the greatest pain to be under the necessity of remonstrating 
with a gentleman and a clergyman, on sucha subject as had oc- 
casioned his present call. ‘‘ May I crave your Lordship’s pardon,” 





said Mr. ——, interrupting him, ‘* for a single moment?” and 
immediately rang the bell. The servant appeared,—‘‘ John,” 
said Mr. 
Municate to me; stand there, and attend carefully to what is 
said.” The Bishop perceived in a moment the drift of this ma- 





, ** the Bishop of Worcester has something to com- 


neuvre ; took his hat, ordered his horses, and returned. ‘‘ And 
pray,” said a friend of Mr. —— to him afterwards, ‘‘ what could 
be your meaning in such extraordinary behaviour?” ‘ Why,” 
replied he, “‘ had the Bishop charged me with either adultery or 
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looseness of living, I should have had a witness, and would have 
prosecuted him for defamation.” 

The above anecdote will be an apology for those charges which 
have sometimes (though for the honour of the established priest- 
hood but rarely) been alledged against our prelates, of unjustiji- 
able lenity towards benificed ministers in their dioveses, who have 
degraded themselves, and polluted their cloth, by an impure and 
scandalous life. ‘The law of the land, which can alone deprive a 
man of his freehold (of the nature of which a living partakes), 
requires, with equal wisdom and mercy, full proof of the specific 
crime, previously to the infliction of the appropriate punishment 
the difficulty of obtaining which, in cases like the above, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. While, on the other hand, the same law, by its 
jealous provisions against injury from libel and defamation, ren- 
ders it highly dangerous to make a charge, in any way, against 
an individual, that might affect his life or his property, his fur 
fame, or probable success in the world. In instances, however, 
similar to that in question, where presumption of guilt amounts 
to moral certainty, though not. to legal evidence, a moral means 
of punishment may still be resorted to. Let every- good, and 
wise, and virtuous man discountenance and avoid the flagitious 
incumbent, out of his ministry; and he will soon be stripped, if 
not of his living, at least of his character, his influence, and 
power of injuring by his example; the obduracy of guilt will be 
melted by the sense of degradation; and, cut off from intercourse 
with all that is worthy, honourable, and respectable, he will be 
at length compelled (if not to repent and reform) to hide his dis- 
honoured head, and acknowledge, in cheerless solitude, with 
Cain, ‘‘ my punishment is greater than I can bear.” 


THE RETORT. 

A CELEBRATED modern literary character, not more remarkable 
for his profound erudition, than for the steadiness of his Whig 
principles, and who is known to possess unequalled powers in 
conversation, has frequently delighted and astonished the circles 
with which he associates, by the bursts of his eloquence, the 
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force of his remarks, and the point of his repartees. What may 
be considered, however, as his chef d’ouvre in retort is but little 
known, and deserves recording, for its wit, its vigour, and 
pointed severity. The gentleman in question and Sir J. M. (then 
Mr. M.) had been intimate friends, but owing to some change in 
the political sentiments of the latter, the bond of regard had 
been broken, and a coolness taken place between them. They 
met accidentally one day at a large dinner, and the conversation 
turning upon the execution of O’Quigley, the Irish priest, which 
had lately occurred, a difference of opinion arose among the 
company respecting the equity of his sentence, and the legality of 
his punishment. Mr. M. argued warmly in defence of the proceed- 
ings which had taken place; and Dr. P. as strenuously against 
them. Heated by the dispute, Mr. M. at length attacked the pere 
sonal character of the unfortunate culprit, and declared that he 
could not conceive one of more black or atrocious a die. ‘* Yes, 
Jemmy,” retorted the indignant Grecian (preluding this coup de 
grace by a mighty cloud of tobacco smoke), a much worse man 
may be easily conceived; for, he was an Irishman, and he might 
have been a Scotchman; he was a Priest, and he might have been 


a Lawyer ; he wasa Martyr, and he might have been an 4pos- 
tate.” 


_ ‘THE COUNCIL OF .TEN. 

Wuen inferiors are introduced to Crowned Heads, the Royal 
Personages usually put some question to those introduced, pro- 
bably of no great moment; but whatever it may be, an imme- 
diate answer is expected to be returned, the congruity of which is 
4 matter of little importance. When Monsieur Silhouette was to 
be introduced to Louis the XVth, he had prepared an elegant 
speech on the subject of finance; and being taken to the chamber 
of audience, waited impatiently for the arrival of his Majesty, 
whom he expected to see entering through the grand suite of 
apartments, On a sudden, however, the King popped into the 
toom through a little private door, which Silhouette had not ob- 
Served, and as suddenly asked him, ‘* whether the shelves of his 
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bookcases were gilt?” Poor Silhouette was astonished, con- 
founded, knew not what answer to make, and made none. Louis, 
after a moment's expectation of his reply, turned short round to 
the little door, disappeared, and was seen no more by Monsieur 
_ Silhouette. 

The Venetian Ambassador extricated himself much better upon 
a similar occasion. When he was introduced to his present Ma- 
jesty, the King asked him, in a moment, ‘‘ of how many persons 
the council of ten at Venice consisted ?” | Of forty, Sire,” re- 
plied the Ambassador, with equal celerity; and his Majesty re- 
tired, well satisfied. with the information. The question, how- 
ever, was by no means an absurd one, since the council at Ve- 
nice, originally consisting of ten members, and then called the 
Council of Ten, had, at various periods, changed the number of 


its councillors; and, at the time when the question was asked, 


really consisted of forty persons. 


—— -——_— ——_——— 


DRAMATIC ERROR. SELECTED FROM OXBERRY’s 
ACTORS BUDGET. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, a. play in 
which Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes are the heroes, 
and where, of course, the scene must be: laid many years 
before the christian 2ra, Demetrius is introduced discharging a 
pistol: an anachronism so very ridiculous and inconsistent with 
the genius and learning of the two dramatic poets, that one com- 
mentator, fired with the true spirit of attachment to his authors, 
has ventured to assert, that the blunder was introduced on pur- 
pose to render the comedy still more burlesque! Absurdum per 
absurdius. There seems to be a palpable obscurity about Deme- 
metrius Poliorcetes; his chronology has misled a philopher, twe 
poets, and one critic. 


MISS O'NEILL. 

Ir seems strange that the. town should be so enamoured of Mis: 
O'Neill, for she is the cause of almost all their tears. 

Daggerwood the Younger. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


A NOVEL BY LUICI DA PORTO. 





From which it is plain Shakspeare took the subject -of his celebrated Tragedy 


of the same name. 
(Concluded from p. 342.) 


The women, who were of a dull apprehension, although they 
had seen her take the powder, which she said she had put in the 
water as a refreshment, and heard these words, did not, how- 
ever, understand their meaning, or suspect any thing, but went 
to sleep, Juliet put out her light as the chamber-maid was going, 
but feigning afterwards to be obliged to rise again, got out of 
bed, and completely dressed herself, and then lay down again, as 
if she had been on the point of dying; composed herself as well 
as she could, crossing her hands upon her breast, and was wait- 
ing for the eflects of the draught, which, in a little more than two 
hours, rendered her like one dead. In the morning, the sun 
being ascended far in his career, the young lady was found on her 
bed in the situation 1 have described to you. Some having wished 
to awaken her, and not being able to succeed, and feeling she 
Was quite cold, the aunt and chamber-maid, recollecting the 
powder she had taken, and the words the had spoken, and, mores 
over, seeing she was dressed, and had composed herself in that 
manner on the bed, thought that without doubt the powder was 
4 poison, and that she was dead, Upon this the cries and lamenta- 
tions of the women were very great, especially of the chamber- 
maid, who often calling her by her name, exclaimed: ‘* O dear 
lady! this is what you said: ‘ my father shall never marry me 
against my will.’ You artfully asked me for cold water, which, 
lyr my misery, caused your hard death. Wretched me! which 
shall 1 first accuse, death or myself? O dear lady, I brought you 
the cold water, in order to be, alas, thus abandoned by you I 
alone have at once caused your's, mine, your father’s, and your 
mother’s deaths. Why did you, dying, despise the company of 
‘our servant, whom, in your life, you seemed to love so much ? 
|, who always willingly lived with you, should also have willingly 
«ccompanied you in death.” 


Saying this, and getting on the bed, she closely embraced the 
Vor, VI. . e 3G 
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(as she appeared) dead young Jady. Mr. Anthony, who was not 
far off, hearing the noise, ran trembling into his daughter's 
chamber, and seeing her lying on the bed, and hearing what she 
had drank, said, although he considered her as dead, yet, for his 
own satisfaction, sent immediately to Verona for one of his phy- 
sicians, whdm he considered very learned and full of experience ; 
who being arrived, and having seen and felt a little the pulse of 
the young lady, said, that, on account of the poison she had 
taken, six hours had elapsed since she had.ceased to live; which the 
sorrowful father hearing, shed abundance of tears. The sad news 
passing from mouth to mouth, reached in a short time the ears of 
the unhappy mother, who, abandoned by every vital heat, fell mo- 
tionless, and coming again to herself, with feminine lamentations, 
being almost out of her senses, beating herself, and calling by 
name her beloved daughter, filled the surrounding air with her 
cries’; saying—‘* Are you dead, my dear daughter! thou only 
comfort of my old age! How could you, cruel, leave me without 
giving your miserable mother an opportunity of hearing your last 
words? Had [I at least closed your beautiful eyes, and washed 
your precious body! who could have expected this from you? O 
dearest ladies, who are here present, help me to die; and if you 
have any pity, let your hands, sooner than my grief, put an end 
to’ my existence. And thou, Q great Father of Heaven, since I 
catinot die as quickly as J could wish, let one of your lightnings 
end my odious life.” 

Sortie of the ladies raised her up, and placed her on her bed, 
whilst others tried to comfort her; but she never ceased weeping 
and complaining. The young lady being afterwards removed to 
Verona, was’ buried in the aforesaid tomb in the cemetery of St. 
Francis, with very honourable and great obsequies ; bewailed by 
all her retations and friends. Friary Lawrence, in the mean time, 
had gone a little out of the city to transact some business relative 
to his convent, and lad given Julict’s letter, which was to be 
sent to Romebd, to a Friar who was goin to Mantua, and who, 
being arrived in that city, and calling two or three times on 
Romeo, and unfortunately never finding him at home, nor being 
willing to deliver it into any other hands but his, still kept it, 
when Peter, thinking Juliet dead, and not finding Friar Law: 
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rence in Verona, almost in despair, determined to go himself to 
Romeo, and communicate to him such bad news as he imagined 
the death of his lady would be to him. Returning, therefore, in 
the evening to his master’s villa out of the city, he walked with 
such expedition all night towards Mantua, that he arrived there 
early in tLe morning, and finding out Romeo, who had not yet 
received the letter of his lady from the Friar, related to him 
Juliet’s death, whom he had seen buried; and told him what she 
had done and said before that event. 

Romeo, upon hearing this, pale and half dead, drew his sword, 
and was going to kill himself; but, beiog prevented by many 
persons, said—‘* The period of my life at any rate cannot be far 
off, since the better part of it exists nolonger. O my dear Juliet, 
I alone have been the cause of your death, as I did not come, 

J had written to you, to take you away from your father’s house. 
You, not to abandon me, chose rather to die; and shall I, for 
fear of death, live without you? This shall never be.” Saying 
this, he turned to Peter, and gave him a brown garment which 
he wore, saying, ‘‘ go my good Peter.” He being departed, 
Romeo shut himself up alone, and as every thing appeared to him 
less odious than life, he deliberated much on what he was to do; 
at last, disguising himself in the dress of a peasant, and taking 
with him a phial of serpents’ water, which he had kept for some 
time in a box, for some other purpose, he put it into his sleeve, 
and set off for Verona; resolved either to lose his life hy the hand 
of justice, if he should be discovered, or to shut himself up in 
the tomb with his mistress, and there to expire. Fortune so fa- 
voured the latter of his designs, that he entered Verona without 
being known the following night that his mistress had been 
buried ; and as silence reigned every-where, he went to the place 
of the Minor Friars, where the tomb stood. The church was in 
the citadel, where these Friars were at that time settled, although 
afterwards, I know not how, they quitted that situation, and 
came to reside in the borough of St. Zeno, in the place which is 
now called St. Bernardino, though it was formerly the nesidence 
of St. Francis himself. .Near the walls of it, on the outside were 
placed some tombs of stone, as we see is the custom in yoany 
places contiguous to churches. Qne of them was the ancient 
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sepulchre of the Cappelletti, in which lay the young lady. Romeo 
(towards perhaps four -o’clock of the night) approached it, and, 
as he was a man of great strength, raised its covering, and with 
some pieces of wood, which he had brought with him, propped 
it up, so as to be able to get'in, and closed it after him. The 
unfortunate youth had carried a dark lanthorn, in order to view 
a little his mistress; and, as soon as he was in the tomb, opened 
it. He saw his beautiful Juliet laying amidst the bones and rags 
of many dead bodies. Therefore, crying bitterly, he immediately 
sail—‘* Ye eyes, which, as long as it pleased Heaven, were my 
guiding lights; mouth which I kissed a thousand times with 
delight, and from which so many wise words were heard ; beau- 
tiful breast, which with so much joy gave reception to my heart, 
where do I now find ye, blind, dumb, and cold? How is it, that 
I, without you, see, speak, and live ? O my poor wife, where has 
love, who commands that a small space shall receive two unfor- 
tunate lovers, led you? Alas! my hopes, and that desire, which 
at first inflamed me with your love, did not promise me this! O 
my unhappy life, to what end do you still continue to exist ?” 
Thus saying, whilst his tears flowed every moment in greater 
abundance, he kissed her eyes, mouth, and breast, exclaiming— 
«© Ye walls, which impend over my head, why do ye not fall upon 
me, to help me to shorten my life ? But, as every one is at liberty 
to die, it is certainly a vile thing to wish for death, and not to 
embrace it.” 

Upon this, he took out of his sleeve the poisonous water, and 
then proceeded, saying—‘‘ I know not what destiny leads me to 
die in the tomb of my enemies, whom I have put to death; but, 
since, O my soul, it pleases us to expire near our mistress, Jet us 
now do it ;” and approaching the deadly water to his mouth, he 
swallowed it all. After this, ardently embracing the young lady, 
he said—** O charming person, the last object of all my desires, 
if any sentiment remains with you, after death, or if your soul 
sees my cruel end, I pray that it may not he displeased, that I, 
having not been able to live happily and publicly with you, may 


at least die with you sadly and in secret:” and still more closely 
embracing her, waited for death. 
The time when the natural heat of the young lady was to have 
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conquered the cold and powerful effects of the powder was now ar- 
rived, and she began to awaken ; being therefore pressed and stirred 
by Romeo, she awoke in his arms; and, coming to herself, after 
a deep sigh, said—** Alas! where am 1? who embraces me ?— 
Miserable me! who kisses me ?'’—And thinking that it might be 
Friar Lawrence, she cried out—** Is \it jin this manner, Friar, 
that you keep your faith to Romeo? Is this the way of conducting 
me safely to him ?” 

Romeo, finding her alive was much astonished ; and, remem- 
bering, perhaps, the story of Pygmalion, said—< Do you not 
recollect me, my sweet lady? don’t you see that I am your sad 
spouse, Who am come here secretly from Mantua to die near you?" 
Juliet, perceiving she was in the tomb, and in the arms of one 
who said he was Romeo, was greatly astonished ; and, pushing 
him a little from her, and looking him in the face, immediately 
recollected him, and embracing him, kissed him a thousand 
times, saving—‘‘ What ‘madness has induced you to come here, 
running into such dangers ? Was it not sufficient for you to have 
been informed by letters, that I, by the aid of Friar Lawrence, 
was to feign myself dead, and that I should be shortly with you ?” 
The sorrowful youth then perceiving his great error, exclaimed— 
““O my miserable lot! O unfogtunate Romeo, most unhappy of 
all lovers! IT did not receive your Ictters concerning this:” and 
then he told that Peter had informed him of her death as a matter. 
of fact; and that he, believing it, had, to bear her company, just 
taken poison: which, being very acute, he already felt that death 
crept through all his limbs. The unfortunate young lady was so 
overcome with grief on hearing this, that she did nothing but 
tear her beautiful hair and beat her innocent breast, shedding a 
shower of tears on Romeo, who now lay extended, and frequently 
kissing him, and being paler than ashes, and trembling all over, 
said—‘* Must you then, my sweet Lord, die in my presence, and 
on my account ? And will Heaven suffer me to live, though for 
ever so short a time, after you? Miserable me! I wish I could 
sacrifice my life for you, and die‘alone.’. To which the youth 
answered, in a faint voice—‘‘ If ever my fidelity and love were 
dear to you, my sweet hope, I thereby beg you not to disregard _ 
life after my death, if for no. other reason, to be able at least to 
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think on him, who, vanquished by your love, dies for your sake 
before your beautiful eyes.” To which the lady answered— 
*« Since you die on account of my feigned death, what ought I 
not do for your real one? I am only grieved that I have not here 
at present some means of dying before you. I hate myself for 
living so long; but I hope, as I have been the cause of your 
death, I shall soon bear you company ;” and, having hardly pro- 
nounced these words, she fell down and fainted. Coming after. 
wards to herself, she miserably received, in her beautiful bosom, 
the last sighs of her dear lover, whose death was approaching 
with great strides. In this interval Friar Lawrence had been in- 
formed of the time and circumstances of the young lady taking 
the powder, and of her being buried as dead ; and knowing that 
the period, when the efficacy of the powder was to have ceased, 
had arrived, went to the tomb, perhaps an hour before day-break, 
with one of his faithful companions. On his arrival, hearing 
that she cried and lamented, and looking through the cracks of 
the tomb, and seeing alight in it, was much surprised, and thought 
that the young lady had, by some means or other, carried a light 
with her; and that awaking, through the fear of some dead body, 
or perhaps of being shut up in that place, she wept, and bewailed 
in that manner; therefore having, with his companion’s help, 
immediately opened the tomb, he saw Juliet, dishevelled and 
grieving, with her dead lover's head on her lap; to whom he 
said—‘‘ Were you then afraid, my daughter, that I should let 
you die here?” and she, qn seeing the Friar, redoubling her tears, 
said—‘‘ I fear, on the contrary, that you will take me. alive out 
of this place. I pray you, for God's sake, to go out and shut up 
the tomb, that I may die here; or give me a knife, that I may 
by plunging it in my breast put an end to my grief. O father: 
O father! how well did you send the letter! how well shall J be 
married! and hiow safely will you conduct me to Romeo! See 
him here, dead in my lap” (pointing to him), and then she re- 
lated the whole fact. 

Friar Lawrence, hearing this, was stupified ; and seeing the 
youth was on the very verge of death, crying bitterly, he called 
him, saying—‘* QO Romeo, what dire misfortune deprives me of 
you ? speak to me a little, look on me for amoment. O Romeo, 
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see your dearest Juliet, who begs you to look on her; why don't 
you, at least, answer her, on whose charming Jap you lie?” Ro- 
meo, on hearing his mistresses dear name, opened a little his lan- 
guid eyes, which were pressed by his approaching death; and, 
having seen her, he closed them again. A little while afterwards, 
death creeping through all his limbs, he twisted himself all over, 
and ended his life with a short sigh. The miscrable lover being 
dead, as I have related to you, and the young lady shedding 
abundance of tears, as day was approaching, the Friar said to 
her—‘* What will you do Juliet ?” To which she immediately re- 
plied—** Die here.” ‘* How so, my daughter,” said he, ‘ say not 
so: come out, for although at present I do not know what to do, 
yet a holy monastery shall not be wanting to receive you, where 
you may pray to God for vourself, and your dead consort, if he 
needs it.” To which the lady replied—**‘ Father, I ask you only 
one favour, which, through the affection you bore him (pointing 
to Romeo) you will readily grant; this is, never to reveal our 
death, in order that our bodies may remain together in this tomb ; 
and, if ever it should be known by chan®e, I again pray you, for 
the sake of the same affeetion, that you will beg our unhappy 
parents, in the name of us both, not to be displeased to leave in 
the same tomb two lovers who were inflemed by one fire, and led 
to death by the same cause.” Then, turning to the corpse of 
Romeo, whose head she had laid on a pillow, which had been 
left with her, closing his eyes, and bathing his cold face with her 
tears, said—‘*‘ What can I do in this life without you, my sweet 
Lord; and what else remains with me to perform, but to die and 
follow you? Certainly nothing else, as death alone could have sepa- 
rated me from you, the same shall not have the power of dividing 
us.” Having said this, and deeply thinking on her great misfor- 
tune, and the death of her dear lover, resolving to live no longer, 
she drew in her breath, retained it a great while, and then with 
a loud scream fell dead upon her lover’s body. Friar Lawrence, 
perceiving the young lady to be quite dead, stupified through com- 
passion, did not know what to do; and together with his com- 
panion, their hearts being pierced by grief, wept over the dead 
lovers ; when, all of a sudden, the officers of the Mayor, who 
pursued some thief, came to the tomb, and hearing them erying 
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in it, and secing a light, they all ran to it, and, surrounding 
the monks, said to them—‘* What do you do here, gentlemen, 
at such an hour? are you performing some witchcraft ?”’ 

. Friar Lawrence, knowing the officers, wished he had rather 
been dead ; notwitlistanding he said to them—‘* Let none of you 
approach me, as I have nothing to do with you; and if you have 
any thing to say tu me, speak at a distance.” Their chief then 
said—‘* We wish to know why you have thus opened the tomb of 
the Cappelletti, where the day before yesterday a young lady of 
theirs was buried? and if [ did not know you, Friar Lawrence, 
to be a man of good character, ] should say that you are cone 
here to rob the dead.” The Friars, putting out the light, re- 
plied—‘* Thou shalt not know what we are doing, having no 
business to be acquainted with it.’ ‘Fhe other replied—* it is 
true, but I will inform our Prince of it.” ‘To which Friar Law- 
rence, emboldened by despair, replicd—** Tell it; and having 
closed the tomb, retired with his companion into the church, — It 
was almost clear day-light when the Friars got rid of the officers, 
some of whom immediatély reported the affairs of the Friags to the 
Capelletti, who, knowing perhaps that Friar Lawrence was a 
friend to Romeo, immediately repaired to the sovereign, begging 
he would by force, if he did not succeed by other means, know 
from the Friar what he had been doing in the tomb. The Prince 
ordered some guards to hinder the.Friar from making his escape, 
and sent for him; who, being by force conducted in his presence, 
said to him—** What were you doing this morning in the tomb of 
the Cappelletti ? Speak, for we will absolutely know it." To 
which the Friar answered—* Sir, 1 will readily tell it. 1 heard 
confession (whilst she was living) from the daughter of Mr. An- 
thony Capelletti, who died the other day by a strange circum- 
stance; and as I regarded her much as a young lady of merit, not 
being able to be present at her funcral, I went to say for her cer- 


tain prayers, which, being repeated nine times over a dead body, 


deliver its soul from the torments- of purgatory; and as a few 
persons know or understand them, the simple vulgar say, that I was 
gone there to rob the dead, 1 am certainly not a robber nor ca- 
pable of doing such things. This poor habit, and this string, 
are sufficient for me ; nor would I take an atom from all the 
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treasures of the living, much less any of the cloaths of the dead 
bodies. Those who accuse me in this manner are very wrong.” 
The Prince would have easily believed all this, had it not been for 
many monks who wished Friar Lawrence ill, and who, hearing 
he had been caught in the tomb, went to open it, and finding in 
it the corpse of the dead lovers, immediately ran with great noise 
to the Prince, who was still talking to the other friar, and in- 
formed him, that in the tomb of the Cappelletti, in which the 


friar had been found the preceding night, Romeo Montecchi lay 
dead, 








This caused great wonder, and appeared impossible to every 
one. But Friar Lawrence hearing it, and finding he was no 
longer able to conceal what he wished so to do, kneeling before 
the Prince said, ‘‘ Forgive me, Sir, if I told you a falsity con- 
cerning what I have been asked. I did it neither through malice 
nor any desire of gain, but to keep my word to two miserable 
dead lovers: and so he was obliged to relate the whole truth in 
the presence of many. Bartholomew della Scala, on hearing this, 
almost shedding tears through pity, wished to see the two dead 
bodies, and went, accompanied by a great concourse of people, 
to the tomb, and, ordering the corpses of the two lovers to be 
taken out, commanded them to be placed on two carpets in the 
church of St. Francis, Their fathers in the mean time went to 
the same church, and, shedding tcars over their dead chil- 
dren, doubly penetrated by compassion, though they had been 
enemies, embraced each other; so that the long enmity between 
them and their families, which neither the prayers of their friends, 
the threats of their Prince, detriments received by it, nor time 
itself, had ever been able to abate, through the unhappy and af- 
fecting death of the two lovers, was terminated. And, having 
ordered a handsome morument, on which, in a few days, was en- 
graved the cause of their death, the two dead lovers were buried 
with very great and solemn funeral pomp, lamented and accom- 
panied by the Prince, their relations, and all the city. Such was 
the miserable catastrophe of the love of Romeo and Juliet, as 
you have heard, and as Peregrino of Verona related to me. 

O faithful love, that formerly reignedst in the hearts of woman, 
where art thou fled? In what bosom dostthou dwell? Where is 
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the woman that at present would act as the faithful Juliet did to- 
wards her dead lover? When will her fair name be celebrated by 
the most eloquent tongues? How many women are there now, 
who, on seeing their lovers dead, would hasten to find out others, 
much sooner than die by their sides And since I see that some 
women, even contrary to duty, reason, fidelity, and attachment, 
forget and abandon those lovers who were once very dear to them, 
not because they are dead, but only on account of their being a 
little persecuted by fortune, what-can we imagine they would do 
after their death? Miserable are the lovers of our age, who, 
neither by long and faithful services, nor by dying for their mis- 

‘tresses, can ever hope that they will die for them; on the con- 
trary, they can be certain of being no longer dear to them than 


they are able to be effectually subservient to their wishes. 
J.M. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. JII. 


Mr. CHARLES YOUNG. 

Pustic opinion has allotted to this actor a very high degree in 
the scale of fame; but public opinion, however imposing in a 
name, is substantially a false criterion; it is, for the most part, 
fuunded in accident or error, or pre-conceived feeling, or 
perhaps, all united. This very tribunal, at one time, hooted 
a Siddons from the stage, and at another, extolled the puny 
efforts of a Pope and a Holman, as surpassing the intellect 
of genius and vigour. Individuals are too apt to yield up the 
very faculty of thought to the opinion ‘of the world : it is a sort 
of phantom, which gulls the weak, and too often silences the 
wise. Yet, after all, what is it?—The opinion of the multitude. 
But the still voice of understanding is rarely heard in the clamour 
of the crowd. We shall, therefore, take the liberty of disclaim- 
ing so very arbitrary and fallible a jurisdiction; and, as we shall 
lay down the reasons on which that dissent is founded, there will 
be no just cause to accuse us of presumption. | 

The very nature of Mr. Young's mind is strongly exhibited in 
his features. It is of that equable, unimpassioned kind, which 
will rather run variations ypon a given subject, than of that en- 
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terprizing nature, which will burst forth into new and unbeaten 
tracts. It seems to have no natural spring of action, or, at least, 
not to be capable of any violent emotion, unless lashed up to it 
by a real and effective cause. His style, therefore, cannot but be 
wholly artificial; and natural sympathy has led him to imitate 
Mr. Kemble. In fact, he has most of the same defects, and the 
same good qualities, but all of both in a less degree. Latterly he 
has mingled something of Mr. Kean’s manner; but the admixture 
of things, in themselves so opposite, produces an effect, strange 
without novelty, and wild without variety. Nor is it at all adapted 
to his nature. The conceptions of Kean’s ardent genius are too 
powerful to be executed by an unimpassioned mind, and features 
strongly set in one enchanging form. Of what avails it Mr. 
Young to ape the fiery impatience of the great actor, if his eyes 
and features do not burn with that glowing expression which at 
once justifies and explains the hurry of his speech? That which 
in the one is highly natural, and therefore deserving approbation, 


is in the other ludicrous. It is like the crow in the fable, who, — 


seeing an eagle dart down upon a lamb, and bear it off in his ta- 
lons, tried to imitate his daring, vainly. 

As Mr. Young builds himself so much upon others, the least 
part of his value will’ be that which is original; and it becomes 
requisite to discuss his merits solely upon this ground. The 
first point to be considered is the worth of his models, and 
their similarity of nature with himself; the second is, the 
accuracy of his imitation. The former has already been dis- 
cussed; the latter is, indeed, a material subject of considera- 
tion; for the mind naturally gives its own colour to the object 
imitated. The most beautiful and the most ugly things in na- 
ture will resemble each other strongly. The base manufactured 
colours, thickly laid upon a coarse canvass, will resemble woman 
in the pride of her loveliness and youth; yet what can be more 
widely different in real beauty? By resemblance, of course, is to 


_ be understood, that peculiar conformation, either mental or bo« 


dily, external or internal, which calls up in the mind of the be- 
holder the direct idea of some other object. 

The first and principal error in Mr. Young's imitation arises 
from his constant attempts to gloss it over by a thousand trifling 
arts. To effect this, he will make some minute deviation from 
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his original, or apply Mr. Kemble’s peculiarities to any thing but 
the purpose to which they were originally intended ; thus, for ex- 
ample, we find the disjointed beauties of Kemble’s Coriolanus, 
scattered through the Richard, and Rolla, and Cassius, of Mr, 
Young. His ideas, too, being derived, and not generated, there 
will be a frequent want of propriety. It is true, his feeling, and 
the expression of that feeling, will be the same as that of his 
elected model; but he will at one time mistake the object, and at 
another fail in the execution. He has not gone through the same 
process, which, in the first instance, created the ideas, and there 
must be consequent inferiority. 

Considering Mr. Young, independent of that which is the effect 
of imitation, there is still less that can justify the praise of trans- 
cendent talent. He too often sacrifices sense to sound; he forces 
every sentence into one monotonous tune, by placing the empha- 
sis so as always to produce the same effect; the consequence is, 
it is: almost always out of place—shall, will, may, do, it, he, 
they, we, thunder along the line with the force and rapidity of a 
torrent. With bim there is no modifivation, no variety of pas- 
sion—rage, hope, fear, anger, and all the other qualities and 
feelings of the human mind, are, with him, invariably the same; 
yet these ought to greatly vary, according to the nature which is 
effected by them. The essence of the stream is always essentially 
the same, yet it will ever be impregnated by the nature of the 
soil through which it flows. There are not only different degrees, 
but different colours in each degree of the same passion. The 
coward may feel anger as well as the man of courage, and lunacy 
may hope as fervently as wisdom; yet still the complexion of 
their passions will be different. Let it be remembered, that our 
passions can rarely, if ever, be seen in their simple and unmixed 
state; they are so intimately blended with each other, so strongly 
influenced by circumstance, as well as by our peculiar habits, 
that they may be considered as being equally various with the li- 
neaments of the human face itself. What then are we to say of 
an actor, who expresses every passion with no other variety but 
that of degree ?—with no other difference of colour, no admix- 
ture of those other feelings, which as naturally adhere to them as 
the soil does to the ore in its parent mine? 
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Mr. Young's form is of the middle size, and well proportioned. 


The general expression of his face is a cold, impenetrable gloom ; 
his features are harsh, and incapable of varied expression ; his 
eye, though not-dull, is far from being bright; his voice is full 
and rich, but its tones are uniformly grave. 











In attempting to 
enumerate with distinctness and precision, the muscles of his mouth 
are so forcibly elongated, the features are so violently strained, and 
every syHable comes to the ear so round and dull, that the whole 
would be absolutely ineffective, were it not for the forced and un- 
natural loudness of his utterance—this, of course, renders his 
tones still more monotonous. 

In ection Mr. Young is perfectly graceful, though. his elegance 
is stutied; it, however, harmonizes well with his delivery, and 
the workings of his mind, as expressed upon his features. His 
habits and understanding seem best calculated for excellence in 
the display of calm or gloomy charaeter; his face has not suffi- 
cient mark and strength to pouriray heroism with that amazing 
force which distinguishes his master. Upon the whole, he holds 
the third degree in the tragic scale (sed longo intervallo), and is 
less distinguished by the brilliance of his genius, than his free- 
dom from gross and positive defects, 


Ed. 





No. IV. 


Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE. 
Berore entering into the critical investigation of Mr. C. Kem- 
ble’s talents as an actor, we must be allowed to make a few re- 


marks in justification of that peculiar style of criticism which 


characterizes these ‘‘ Portaits.” It has been objected, that our 


reasoning is too metaphysical and abstruse; that the language 
of our remarks is often obscure, and sometimes unintelligible ; 
surely these are the complaints of indolence or stupidity. It was 
absolutely necessary to establish some principles, or we could ar- 
rive at no conclusion ; and the first principles of every science re- 
quire attention and understanding; the more just the reasoning, 
the more vigour of mind is requisite to comprehend it; for truth 
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can only be demonstrated by a chain of proofs, each one of which 
must be separately considered and understood before we proceed 
to the next; loose but one link, and the remainder is unintelli- 
gible. Criticism, thus conducted, which has only truth for its 
object, and analysis as the means of demonstration, is, indeed, a 
most noble science; it exercises the powers of the mind, and as- 
- sists us, materially assists us, in the knowledge of the human un- 
derstanding. The constant habit of observing the human intel. 
lect, in its various forms and relations, and of proceeding from 
thence to the inquiry of causes, must sometimes lead to truth, 
and, at all events, the details arising from this habit are prefer- 
able to that miserable style of criticism, which substitute asser- 
tions for proof, and virulence for inquiry. .We should be loath 
to offer so gross an insult to the understanding of our readers, as 
to give our opinions without assigning the principles on which 
they are founded; such criticism always implies arrogance or 
foolishness in the writer ;—arrogance, as thinking himself com- 
petent to decide for the reader, or foolishness in forming opi- 
nions without any principle to guide him. 

In all that relates to external qualifications, Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble is highly fortunate ; his face is cast in the true Roman mould, 
his eyes are bright, and the expression of the whole face is noble 
and interesting. He is tall of stature, and well proportioned ; 
and, if we except his brother, is the most graceful actor in the 
school of studied elegance. Art and education, in fact, have 
done all for him that they can effect fora human being; they 
have added the last polish to a form by nature elegant, and have 
called forth all the energies of a mind by nature vigorous. Yet, 
with all these advantages of mind and body, he is yet far from 
the summit of his profession; he is even surpassed by those who 
are not superior to him in mental qualifications, and very much 
inferior to him in elegance of figure. From whence does this 
arise? Perhaps we are to attribute it, in part, to a want of flexi- 
bility in the muscles of the face; handsome and expressive fea- 
tures by no means include variety of expression; and, indeed, 
where the face has one character marked on it with peculiar 
strength, it is scarcely possible to assume any other form of ex- 
pression with success. Thus we often see, in very ald people, 
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one passion so strongly indented, as it were, on the features, that 
it is always the predominant character of the face. This, how- 
ever, is but a partial solution of the difficulty; we must seek far- 
ther in the qualities of the mind, a discussion which has been so 
often repeated in the foregoing numbers, that it scarcely needs to 
be repeated now. 

Mr. Charles Kemble has attempted both tragedy and comedy, 
and has invariably succeeded in either where the characters were 
not characters of extreme passion; the reason is, that he has not 
feelings of such sensibility as to be roused to so high a point; and, 
consequently, his acting, at such times, is out of nature. When, 
on the contrary, the understanding is of itself sufficient to pro- 
duce the requisite effect, then, indeed, he is not to be surpassed. 
From this it happens, that in parts like Falconbridge and Sebas- 
tian he is truly excellent, while in Macduff, which is yet a second- 
rate part, he is altogether unsuccessful, merely from the excess of 
feeling incident to the character. Inthe part of Cassio he is truly 
great; but here we see the very same causes for his success; it is 
a character which cannot be performed justly unless the actor pos- 
sess both judgement and observation, qualifications which envy 
itself cannot deny to this admirable actor. 

With such accomplishments of mind, and elegance of action, 
it may easily be supposed that he is eminently successful in the 
higher walks of genteel comedy. His delineation of such cha- 
racters shews nature in her most polished and pleasing form ; 
there is nothing forced, nothing artificial in his manners ; all is 
so true to nature, so easy, so unaffected, that the illusion is as 
perfeet as illusion can be. There is, besides, in his comedy a dry 
quaint humour, for which he has seldom had credit, but for 
which he is deserving of the highest praise. That this observa- 
tion is just, will be evident to every one who has witnessed his 
Cassio, his Faleonbridge, his Beverley, &c. Could the stage boast 
but a few such actors, so rich in all the spirit and accomplish- 
ments of gentlemen, it would quickly be raised from its present 
degraded state, the contemptuous war-whoop of ignorance would 
be silenced, and even Methodism might be shamed into a proper 
respect for that profession which it now so successfully endeavours 
to depress, 


Ed, 
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** Each charm divine that Nature’s stores supply, 
To fire the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye. Shee. 


Tue blaze of excellence that must strike every beholder on en- 
tering the great room at the Royal Academy, is a certain proof 
that something must have been done for the Arts, spite of the 
common-place repining or grumbling of want of encouragement. 
I have not time for the present to demand the cause of this dis- 
play of talent: whether it be excited by the premiums offered by 
the managers of the British Gallery, the opportunities given to 
the artist by the proprietors of good pictures, in exposing them 
to the public eye, by our short intercourse with France, the 
abundance of competitors, or the taste for. luxury—suffice it to 


say, that instead of puzzling my brains each succeeding year, in 


order to recollect, by comparison, which is or was the best exhi- 
bition, I can now stop all enquiries, by declaring, that I never 
saw such a galaxy of talent in any country whatever as is now ex- 
hibited on the walls of Somerset House. Every man has here 
done his duty, a general stimulus seems to have excited the talent 
of every artist; and they now tell you, by their works, how 
much they have deserved your patronage. I could fill the whole 
of this paper with eulogium, but eulogium is not criticism, and 
I enter upon my self-elected office. 

Nos. 17, 147, and 166, are foreign subjects, painted by Mr. 
Allan, an artist whose name or talents Lwas, until this season, 
totally unacquainted with : there is an infinite deal of merit about 
his pictures, a sober delineation of truth, and an apparent know- 
ledge, gained by a deep study of the old masters, The subjects 
are, a Jewish merry making, Basquiers conveying convicts to Si- 
beria, and a Circassian Prince selling two boys toa Cossack. These 
do not occupy prominent places, and by the gaudiness of their 
colouring seem to say, “how gay we are;” but they will be 
viewed with pleasure by the real connoisseur, when the more al- 
tractive, because higher ranged rivals, will be forgotten. 
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No. 29. “ The reluctant departure.” 246. ‘ The harvest’ 
shower,” and 307. ‘* The half-holiday. master,” by Collins, are 
caught in Nature's happiest humour. ‘The departing mother, 
who, in consigning her offspring to the nurse, on a rising ground, 
where with her aching sight she may follow. her child, appeals in 
the strongest manner to our hearts; the seeming unconc«rn of 
the waterman about to return, on whose countenance we plainly 


” 


see—‘* He has no children,” and the boy trimming the boat; are 








f all in accord with the scene. The Harvest Shower is delightful; 
e the rippling of the water, near which is seated the patient fisher, 
t. who now expects a glorious nibble, the erial light, and the 
:. gleam of sunshine, form a whole truly enchanting. The Halfé 
ry holiday Master is a well painted picture, but the subject is not 
to picturesque; I should suppose that sume well-meaning aunt, or 
m some maiden god-mama, gave the artist this idea. Mr. Collins is 
he [Mm an instance that the members of the Royal Academy do some- 
to times elect to their honours men of merit. 

in No 51. ‘* The departure to London,” by Bird, is another of 
hi- those pictures that will reach the heart of any one of us. In 
ver ooking at this picture we almost dread the consequences of send- 
ex- ing so handsome a stripling to London. What a union of small, - 
vere things are here to form a whole. The last words of the father, 
lent who is, perhaps, telling his son that ‘‘ he may die ere they meet’ 
how again,” the purse to be used with economy, the letter, probably 
hole to the Squire's butler in Lunnun, the spaniel intended as a pre- 
and sent released by his sister, the care his mother is taking in ree 


packing his .cloaths to make room for the bible is all in nature, 
- Mr. the youngest brother looking for the coach that is to carry his re« 
ason, lation: to: where the streets are paved with gold, and the elder bro- 
about ther confirming the appearance of the yet distant veliicle, all'tend 
cnow- 7M toform a picture highly interesting; nor must the child be for- 
jects gotten, who, presenting to his departing companion a nosegay, 
to Sit Hi seems to be'anxious to contribute some: gratuitous offering- as: 
These last gift. Nos. 65, Portraits of the Prince Regent; 109; The 
f theit 7} Buke-of Wellington; 155, Field: Marshal Blucher; and 163, The 
will be Hj Hetman Platoff, are in: the best’ style of Sir Thomas Laurence. 
ore at- Tj The second picture exhibits the grandeur of a military portrait; 

tided by an architectural back ground, at once forming an his-. 
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trionic tout ensemble of the time, the occasion, and the subject of 
2 painting, dedicated to the author of our military atchievements. 
Nos. 55, ‘‘ Sabrina,” and 76, ‘‘ Sabrina quitting the Nereids ;” 
116, “‘ Morning,” &c. &c. are beautiful compositions, by Mr. 
Howard ; and the fame he will attain by these pictures ought to 
eause him to view with contempt every idea of putting him in 
competition with a younger painter of a head, alone. 

No 141, by H. P. Bone, ‘‘ The interment of Madame Mon- 
toni,” is so hung as to be unattainable by our ken: the same ar- 
tist has more pictures in nearly the same predicament. I shall in 
a future paper ‘notice this conduct of the hanging-committee, 
who might at least have had the charity to return Mr. Bone’s pic- 
ture, for want of room; as it is, its merits and de-merits are nei- 
ther visible. 

158. <‘‘ Dido building Carthage,” by Turner. A few years 
back there was a French abbé and an English gentleman, who 
wrote books to prove the impossibility, from the climate of the 
English, of their ever becoming painters; and our poor old friend 
Barry took the trouble to vindicate us from this unfortunate lo- 
cality. We presume our atmosphere has become rarer, or those 
gentlemens' heads were more dense than our present connoisseurs, 
than at this period, as every body seems to allow that Mr. Tur- 
ner is the English Claude Lorraine, or rather he is in England 
what the divine Claude was in Italy; but then Claude has been 
dead many years—he is fled—and Turner is alive, and our own 
countryman ! ! | 

No. 145. ‘‘ Jack Tar spending his prize-money,” by Drum- 
mond, is, perhaps, a little chalky in the colouring, yet the con- 
ception of the scene is highly natural. Mr. Drummond is a man 
of very superior abilities ; his Death of Nelson was very far supe- 
rior to any other on the same subject. I saw one,.and not to 
speak of it profanely, although the production of an R. A., yet I 
saw nothing in it but four-and-twenty blue coats all in a row.— 
Mr. Drummond has made an etching of his picture of Nelson, 
and this production is as masterly and spirited as the picture: he 
received for this exertion of his talents a gold medal from the So- 
\ giety of Arts, &c. 
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No. 188. “* The Seven Ages,” by De Wilde, iin his usual 
style, ably conceived, but hardly coloured. 

No. 194. Portrait of a lady as Ellen, by Pickersgill. Poor E)- 
len, or poor Pickersgill; for we would lay a trifle neither were 
satisfied with this portrait. Mr. P. has some heads in this exhibi- 
tion which tells he can do better thing#, both as to correctness of 
likeness, as well as honourable to his'talents. 

No. 216, 1s ‘‘ Popping the question,” by Mr. Sharpe. ‘ There 
was a time, yes, Heaven and earth! there was a time,” when 
this artist could give us something that put us in mind of the 
good old Flemish school; but artists must eat, and Mr. Sharp, 
the conversation painter, is now an officiater in the Temple of 
Vanity, ‘and exhibits young lady's and old gentlemen's pertraits, to 
the great delight of grand-mamas, true hearted loveyers, and bold 
dragoons ; to the filling his pockets with certain talismanic pa- 
pers, but to the regret of all sincere lovers of art. Mr. Sharp 
can paint, when he likes, better pictures than Popping the Ques- 
tion.—** The bird that can sing,” &c 

No 259. A Portrait of an Artist, by Mr. Artaud—very like! 
very like! No. 286. ‘* Idle Boys,” ‘by Malready. Who is there 


among us that cannet feelingly enter into this picture. Time was. 


when this was our trouble; and perhaps some of my readers will 
exclaim, if [| had had a little more of such castigation it would 
not have harmed me—but to the picture. No praise of mine can 
ald to its celebrity. No, 318. The Duke of Norfolk, by Londs- 
dale, is the very man, as we have seen him perform, his somni- 
forous, duty at the Adelphi, Society. 

No 312. ‘* A gale of wind, with a brig sloop of war,” by H. 
Parke, esq. who is an amateur artist only, first encouraged by the 
Society of Arts. His name should have been among the honorary 
exhibitors: this gentleman is educating for the bar. No. 374. 
“A view from Richmond Hill,” evening, by Hoffland, is a pics 
ture I should like placed before me for a day in my own apast- 
ment, its beauties are too much of the repose to be seen to advan- 
tage where it is; perhaps a finer study of sunshine and water is 
seldom seen. N. 382. Portrait of Mr. R. B. Haydon: this a correct 
likeness of our English Rubens, No. 403. ‘‘ The green grocer's 
shop,” Craig, Iam not very fond of this artist's drawings, but 
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this picture jhas merit; there \is‘ssomething Gerard Douwish about 
it. No. 551. A frame, .containing the Portraits of Mr. R. T. 
Bone and Mr. Ebers. Mr. Stumps miniatures are highly finished, 
and these two portraits are very like the originals, at least from 
what I have seen of the parties. 

590, 591, 593. ‘‘ Frepch Mausquetaire,” &c. are drawings 
highly creditable to the.abilities.of Mr. Van Utterson, who has 
been an honorary exhibitor at the academy for many years : iy 
are. in the style of Atkinson. 

No. 646. .Miniatures jn a frame, by Alfred Chalon. This artist 
is indisputably the first in. his line of female portraits. 

No. 749. Portrait of Mr. Fitzwilliam, by Millburn. This ar- 
tist's work possesses.merit af a certain degree, and would prove 
@n acquisition to many a publisher in the line of theatrical por- 
traits. 

No. 851. ‘Sketch for an altarpiece in the private chapel of 
a, nobleman,” by Papworth. This elevation is intended to com- 
bine in its structure, architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 








design is novel; and the execution, as it appears in paper, 
tempts us to,wish to see it,in the more durable state of stone and 
canvass, ~ 


No. 868. ‘‘.A colossal bust of his Majesty in marble, for the 
County. Hall at Carlisle,” by Rossi,—‘* Is it the King ?” 


BurinaTor Maceyirs. 








THE CYNIC, 


Or, a Visit to the Metropolis, 
' in ‘LETTER Iv. 
99C 
js 


‘é The stingings of a heart the world hath stung.” —Byron. 


Anorusn. month, and, punctual to my promise, I again en- 
deavour to amuse you by recording my thoughts and observations, 
You complain that I do not write more frequently, but writing is 
with me no such easy task; my letters, like the moon, praceed 
régulayly, watil at, Jast they shine upon you in their fullness. 
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But where am.1 to begin? I start fresh game faster than I can 
hunt it down. By this you will perceive I am no true author, 
but am like an ill-bred hound, who is puzzled in the chace by a 
variety of scents. However, I am in a fair way to improve this 
defect, and perhaps I cannot do better than record to you the 
events which have occasioned this bold assertion—at the same time 
do nvt think-I have forgot my promise—no, I am destined to be 
the biographer of My. Sourby, and he shall not escape me, 

About three weeks ago my curiusity, which is always leading 
me into aukward scrapes, led me into the Green Room of Covent 
Garden Theatre; not that I obtained this especial favour solely 
by virtue of my curiosity; I was betrayed into this difficulty by the 
unlucky jesting of a voung poet, with whom I lately picked up an 
acquaintance, and who is the most .ill-starred varlet that ever 
walked upon this planet ef ours; his father turned him out of 
doors because he knew more than himself, and then declared 
against his neglect of duty as a son; he refused either to see him 
or te open his letters, and yet protested unending enmity because 
he had married without having first applied for his consent : 
finally, he drove him into a prison, and then was prodigiously 
angry at his being in confinement. I had heard much of this un- 
lucky whelp, and in such epposite styles, that I felt anxious to 
see him. It was a long time before my wish was gratified, for 
the kind reports of his father had shut every door against him. 
At last 1 did meet him, and was not a little surprized, after all I 
had heard, to find a human being. His exterior, it must be al- 








_ lowed, was not pre-possessing ; his dress was shabby, and, what 


was worse, it was the shabbiness of a sloven ; his manners were 
aukward, and his discourse made up of sarcasm, directed indis- 
criminately against any one who differed from him in opinion ; 
and, when beaten in the contest, he would retire into himself, 
watching every opportunity to avenge the defeat. Yet he has 
some good qualities to counterbalance these defects; if he is pas- 
sionate, his passion is but the passion of a moment ; if he is ill- 
humoured, he is not ill-natured. Whether he is ever likely to at- 
tain that reputation he seeks, I cannot pretend to assert or deny ; 
but he is an enthusiast in his profession, and thinks a poet the 
greatest being in creation. As I found him a perfect anomaly I 
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courted his acquaintance, and the consequence is, I visit the 
theatres four nights out of six, read newspaper criticisms, and 
can discourse very fluently upon the merits of Kean and Kemble 
nay, I am become a pretty critic, a very pretty critic; if any 
body talks of the rival actors I instantly pronounce Mr. Kemble to . 
be the best actor by at least six inches; or, tapping the lid of my 
snuff box, declaim against hoarse voices, and praise the sepul- 
chral moanings of Mr. Young. If comedy be the subject, I extol 
Mr. Liston as the prince of comedians, and am in raptures with 
his master, the merry andrew—the merry andrews at Bartlemy- 
fair are nothing to them.—Seriously, Philip, I now know what 
criticism is; before, I only knew what it ought to be. 

_ With such qualifications your may be sure I did not long re- 
main unemployed. The proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
were the first to discover my very transcendant merits, and very 
kindly took them under their protection. They spread my fame 
far and wide, gave me a free admission for the season, and em- 
ployed me to write against Shakespeare, and all his ignorant ad- 
mirers. Accordingly 1 set to work by transmitting the following 
letter to a popular monthly publication, / 


To the Editor of Magazine. 
Sir, ist 
Tue very high admiration I entertain for your talents, 
and the amusement I have received from your very entertaining 
work, induce me to trouble you wih the following observations. 
Much abuse has been lavished on the three great dramatic 
writers of the present day, Reynolds, Pocock, and Dibdin. The 
worn-out fooleries of Shakespeare have been quoted, in opposi- 
tion to these great men, for the sole purpose of pulling down 
their reputation. His unintelligible blank verse has been flung 
in our faces as the height of dramatic excellence ; as a beauty be- 
yond the reach of modern dramatists. It may be so, and, I trust 
it is; for no reasonable being would wish to have his fictions re- 
vived. For my own part, Mr. Editor, I am an unlettered man; 
but when I first thought of turning knight-errant in the cause of 
these dramatic worthies, I applied to the family library, the accu- 
mulation of more than a century. Having carefully wiped off the 
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sacred dust, that had not been disturbed for these fifty years, I 
went to work, and in six months toiled through two folios, three 
quartos, and a multitude of smaller books, that in technical lan- 
guage are called octavos, or duodecimos, [ know not which, nor 
is it much to the purpose that I should. Thus armed, I think 
myself qualified for the task of criticism. | 

Now, Sir, it seems to me very strange, that any person should 
be found so unreasonable as to prefer the old dramatists to the 
geniuses of Covent Garden; it is as if a man should chuse the 
starch dress of two hundred years ago, in preference to the skip- 
ping neatness of our Bond-street loungers. Then, indeed, the 
ladies, as well as the men, had so little taste, that they never ‘ 
fancied themselves large enough, and in Consequence, the former 
encircled their chastity with a hoop, while the latter wore clothes 
sufficient for the equipment of a camel—now, on the contrary, 
our belles expose the whole artillery of their charms, and our 
beaux are squeezed into pantaloons, like German-sausages into 
hog-skins.—Not to pursue my simile any farther, I do assert, in 
plain terms, that Mr. Pocock, as a writer of tragedy, and Mr. 
Reynolds, as a writer of tragedy and comedy, are superior to that 
vulgar whelp Shakespeare, First of all, Sir, we cannot under- 
stand him; and what pleasure is derived from hearing and seeing: 
that which we cannot comprehend.—It was but the otber night I 
was present at the representation of that vile Scotch melo-drama, 
yclept Macbeth; and I protest the whole audience, with their 
staring eyes and open mouths, put me in mind of a nest of young 
rooks, watching for their afternoon's meal. 

In the next place I should much like to know in what consists 
the superiority of Shakespeare's plays. They have, it is true, two 
acts more than the generality of modern plays; but, after a very 
minute investigation, I do not find that there is any material dif- 
ference in the length of them. I can assure you, Mr. Editor, I 
have taken no small pains.to ascertain this point, and therefore 
can speak decidedly. 

It is said that one of the great beauties in this writer is, his 
exact imitation of nature. How ridiculous! we all know that . 
originality is the greatest merit, imitation is but a secondary ob- 
ject; and I defy any body to say that he ever found in man, wo- 
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man, or child, black er white, Jew or Christian, the most distant 
resemblance to those characters, so happily invented and pour- 
trayed by my dear friends, Messrs. Reynolds and Pocock. Yes, 
Sir, I defy you and the whole host of critics to contradict me. 
Besides, nature is a common every-day sort of commodity ; we 
find her abundantly in the streets, and do not wish to meet with 
her in a play-house. No, Sir—we go to see horses and elephants 
acting, castles in the air, and mines in the earth.—By the bye, I 
do not know where else we could meet with them.—But, Sir, I 
maintain, that a theatre should be a sort of marvellous story- 
book, a faithful history of Blue Beard and Cinderella, of demons 
that eat young children; of sultans that black their faces, and 
dance about with ebony wands, for the protection of their thrones 
and persons. 

But what most astonishes me is, that the admirers of Mr. Shakes- 
peare should be so foolish as to quote the duration of his fame in 
proof of his excellence. Nothing can be more contrary to reason 
than such an argument; who doves not know that the most beau- 
tiful flowers soonest fade? The storm that nips the tenderness of 
the lily, leaves the thistle uninjured: by its roughness. Thus it is 
with the works of those learned gentlemen so often already men- 
tioned ; the cold killing blasts of a critical pit nip their delicate 
beauties in the very first night of their existence, or destroy them 
by a lingering death—unhappy men! traduced for your very ex- 
cellencies. 

If these arguments do not convince you, Mr. Editor, I have yet 
one in store that will overpower all objections. Is it not the fate 
of merit to be abused? and have not these, my very worthy and 
ingenious friends, been abused in every possible variety of bitter- 
ness? have they not been lampooned and laughed at, and satirized 
and criticized? has any body been found to: give themr a good 
word? have not you yourself for the last nine months been big 
with abuse ?—What can you say for yourself? is not this.a proof 
of merit ? 

Good night to you, Mr. Critic, and when you have answered 


these questions, I may, perhaps, honour you with a second 
notice. 


Don Quixote the Younger. 
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P.S. That is postscript, for every letter you know ought to have 
a postscript, though not so long as a sermon, or so short as a 
lady's petticoats—that is, cut after the present fashion—and for 
this reason ; in the first case it would be longer than the letter 
itself, which would be the same sort of disappointment to the 
reader as a traveller experiences, who upon an unknown road 
finds himself at the half-way house, when he expected to be at 
his journey’s end—nor, on the other hand, ourht it to be so short 
as a lady’s petticoat, for then it would not decently hide the na- 
kedness of the body to which it was tied—but it must be like the 
tail of a kite, just of such a length as to keep up a proper equili- 
brium in the body, and make it fly—therefore, you see, Sir, it be- 
hoves me to be cautious in this matter, and clip mine to the exact 
size, or my letter will never soar as it should do—indeed, the 
management of: a letter, considered as a whole, is a very delicate 
point, it stands in double danger of miscarriage—but to the purpose 
—I merely meant to observe, that if you do not approve of my 
arguments against the characters in a play being in nature, that 
I can take the other side of the question, and prove that the plays 
of Mr. Frederick Reynolds and Mr. Isaac Pocock are infinitely 


‘more’ natural than the plays of Shakespeare—and for this reason— 


we find few actors capable of performing Shakespeare's characters, 
while any body can act those of the afore-mentioned gentlemen. 
Now as it cannot be denied that Messrs. Matthews, Taylor, and 
Liston are human beings, it follows that they would find it most 
easy to act that which is human—it would be as simple as 
thieving to a lawyer, or seandal to a maid in her climacteric. —— 
Again adieu. | 

What say you, Philip, to this first specimen of my authorship ? 
Do you not think I deserve a crown of laurel for saving these un- 
happy worthies from the hands of the critical Philistines: I can 
assure you I expect immortal honour. K. R. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

As the numerous and respectable elass of gentlemen termed 
‘* Dangles,” alluded to in your Inquisitor for January, have been 
disappointed in the hopes held out to them of a continuation of 
the lots drawn by the different members of the Corps Dramatique 
.on Twelfth Night, as one of that numerous body, I have ventured 
to annex an account of their farther proceedings, which, if con- 
sidered worthy of a plaee in the pages of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
will indeed very much honour your constant reader, 


Juvenis. 


Mr. Powell. Measure for Measure, act ¥. sc. 8. 





a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth : one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense. 


M. S. Penley. Midsummer Night's Dream, act 1. sc. 2. 
“« Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a beard coming.” 


Mr. Fisher. Ditto, act rv. sc. I. 


‘* Monsieur Cobweb, good Monsieur, get your weapons in you hand, and 
kill me a red-hipt humble bee on the top of a thistle; and good Monsieur, 
bring me the honey-bag: do not fret yourself too much in the action Mon- 
sieur: and good Monsieur, have a care, the honey-bag break not: I would 
be loath to have you overflown with an honey-bag, Signor.” 


Mr. Breham. 
<< Oh it came o’er my ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


Mrs. H. Johnston. Measure for Measure, act 11. sc. 3. 


‘*« The time is yet to come that she was ever respected by man, woman, ¢7 
child.” 


Miss Kelly. Ditto, act 1. sc. 6. 

‘* for in her youth 

There is a prone and speechless dialect, 

Such ‘as moves men : besides, she hath prosp’rous att, 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 1 e 
And well she can persuade.” - 
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Mr. Kean. Richard the Third, act 1. sc. 4. 

** ] have no brother, am like no brother ; 
1 am myéelf alone.” 














Mr. Crooke. Midsummer Night's Dream, act v. sc. 1. 


‘* If we imagine no.worse of him than he of himself, he may pass for an ex- 
cellent actor.” 


Miss L. Kelly. Love’s Labour Lost, act tv. sc. 1. 
** So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote 

‘The night of dew that on my cheek down flows.” 











Mr. Bannister. Hamlet, act 1. sc. 2. 
** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 

This gentleman, at the earnest request of his companions,’ who 
feared it would be the last as it was the first time of his sharing 
their amusement with them, as they considered his proposed re- 

_Signation, again referred his fate to the oracle. 
Hamlet, act v. sc 1. 


“* Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him well, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy.” 



















Mrs. Glover. Measure for Measure, act v. sc. 7. 

“« | beseech your highness, do not marry me to a ———; your highness said, 
even now, I made you a duke: good, my lord, do not recompence me by 
making me a cuckold.” 


Mr. Conway. Ditto, act 11. se. 10. 
-*¢ Oh place! Ob form ! 

How often dost thou with thy care, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming.” 





1, oF 


Mrs. Horn. Tempest, act 1. last scene. 
*¢ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple, 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with ’t,”’ 


Mr. Elliston. Measure for Measure, act 111. sc. 9. 
‘< ] have been drinking hard all night, and will have more time yet to pre- 
pare me, or they shall beat out my brains with billets: I will not consent te 
play to-day, that’s certain.” 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER, 
AUTHOR OF THE ROBBERS, DON CARLOS, &c, 


(Concluded from p. 354.) 


Ir was about this time that Schiller fell in love with a young 
Jady at Dresden, whom he afterwards married; she is represented 
as being highly beautiful; and one of his many German biogra- 
phers has taken it into his head to fancy that she sat for the por- 
trait of Eboli in Don Carlos; a very doubtful sort of compliment 
at best. 

In the year 1789 he was chosen Professor of History at Jena, 
and commenced with an opening lecture on the subject of ‘‘ What 
is Genera] History? and to what end is it to be studied ?"—This 
situation was-one of profit and honour, and in holding it he 
ceased to be, as he had before pleasantly said to his friend Zum- 
steeg, a literary vagabond ; a title too often bestowed by wealthy 
ignorance on industry and learning. 

To follow him any further through the details of a private life 
would, perhaps, be useless. The days of adventure are past ; life 
has one, even, uniform appearance ; and the history of one is for 
the most part the history of thousands—birth—marriage—death. 

Schiller was one of those enthusiastic beings who felt strongly, and 
was equally violent in pleasure and in study. By a caprice whivh 
sent him to an early grave, he studied through the night, and never 
rose till mid day was past. Something, perhaps, may be gained 
by the cool abstraction of night, but these deviations from the 
general habit prescribed by nature, never pass without some ade- 
quate evil; and the loss of his health more than counterbalanced 
the advantageg One of his lungs soon ceased to act, and on the 


_ 9th of May, of the year 1804, he died in the 45th year of his life, 


a victim to his intemperance of study. A general feeling of grief 
filled Weimar on the news of his death, a grief which shewed it- 
self by the closing of the theatres, by the desertion of the parks, 
by the general relinquishment of pleasure.—Such was the respect 
paid to the memory of genius, at once honourable to the author 


and his coyntrymen, 
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(Continued from p. 364.) 


Wuew Alfieri awoke from his swoon, he found himself in an 
immense hall, most splendidly illuminated. What still more ex- 
cited his surprize was the presence of a numerous and elegant 
company, composed of some of the best families in Naples, people 
with whom he had long been in the habit of associating, and 
whom he had least reason to expect to meet on such an occasion. 
Scarcely could he credit the evidence of his senses, 

‘© Vimondi! Pianca! Julietta! Am I awake,” he exclaimed, 
*¢ or do I dream?” 


so Fe w& * 


\= 


: - © Tt is no dream,” said Aurelia, smiling, for such was the 
fe name of the. feigned Julietta. <* It is no dream—but higher won- 
fe ders yet awake you, though this is not a time for explanation. 
or Your presence amongst us demands to be celebrated by a feast— 
” come, the banquet is ready.” 

ad Upon this the hall echoed with the sound of music, which in- 
ch vited them to the feast, and Aurelia led him to the next apart- | 
er ment, scarcely conscious of what he was.doing. It was a scene - 
ed so strange, so sudden, that might well have subdued a mind of 
he less sanguine temperament. : 

de- They now sat down to a sumptuous repast, which more re- 
red sembled the splendour of an Eastern voluptuary, than the thread- 
the bare splendour of an Italian Count. Gold glittered on the table, 
ife, the wax lights burnt in branches of the same metal, the wines 
rief were exquisite, and of the highest-price, the viands that loaded 

| ite the tables were fetched from every clime and every season. Foun- 
rks, tains of water, distilled from the rose, played in marble vases of 
pect dazzling whiteness, and of the choicest workmanship. The 
thor music, soft and voluptuous, filled up the measure of deliciousness. 


‘¢ Tell me,” said the still astonished Alfieri, to Aurelia, who 
sat by his side, ‘* tell me where I ain.” 
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«*You are—with Aurelia,” replied his companion tenderly —« js 
not that sufficient for the present ?” . 

«« But all that I have heard and seen” 

*¢ Hush! hush! to-morrow you shall know all.” 
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— _ _ It was mid-day when he awoke. The scene 
of the foregoing night had haunted him in his sleep, and now his 
brain was burning with the recollection. He strove to bend his 
mind to cool deliberate reflection, but to no purpose; all within 
was a chaos of jarring thought and disturbed remembrance; he 
could combine, he could understand, nothing with distinctness ; 
to reflect was almost to be mad. . 

He was disturbed in this mood by the entrance of his valet with 
a letter—it was from Aurelia, inviting him to visit her. 

‘« If you stili are anxious for the explanation of last night’s mys- 
teries, come to me—the bearer of this will be your guide. 


*€ Aurelia,” 
‘‘ Tell the person who brought this I shall be with him in an 
instant.” -_ —- — 
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— ‘You are right,” replied Aurelia, ‘ and I 
will no longer trifle with your impatience. Without doubt you | 
are aware that the family at present on the ducal throne hold but 
a distant and collateral relationship to our deceased prince; they 
.are Only his cousins, and that in the third degree"— * 

‘¢ Tis generally so understood.” 

“‘ Well! have you never heard any whisper of a second secret 
marriage, contracted by the late Duke with the daughter of a 
rich Venetian merchant ?” 

‘‘T have heard something of this kind, but the more common 
belief is that the -lady was his mistress; and, indeed, that seems 
the most reasonable supposition, for the supporters of this doc- 


trine have never been able to bring the least positive proof in con- 
firmation of it.” 


* The necessity of reducing the romance within the limits of the next vo- 
lume, compels me to give the latter part in fragments. 
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** Would not, you should say, and therein acted wisely, for it 
would have called upon us the jealousy of this usurping govern- 
ment—but the proofs are too plain—hereafter you shall be con- 
vinced.—It is sufficient for the present, that I am the only off- 


spring ‘of that union, and as such, the undoubted heir of the 
crown of Milan.” 














«‘ You, Aurelia! you! is it possible ?” 

‘* It is as I have said—you will now no doubt perceive, that the 
object of our secret society is to contrive the overthrow of this 
government, and to establish mein my rights.” 


«‘ Great God! what is it I hear? Aurelia! Aurelia! you.are 


on a precipice, and do not see your danger. What hopes can 
you have of success. The Duke is beloved, adored—an able ge- 
neral, a consummate politician—and do \you think a design en- 
trusted to so many can have escaped his vigilance ?” 

‘«* Beloved! adored !—and yet you see many of the first nobles 
collected around me in vindication of my rights!—an able general 
and a consummate politician—perhaps he is so, but in his first 
capacity he may be overcome, in his second he is overcome; for 
in the very heart of his power, a band is plotting his destruction, 
and yet he cannot see it.” 

«* Dearest Aurelia! you deceive yourself; it is not possible for 
you to be sure that he is not aware of your plans, and is only 
waiting that he may know with greater certainty all his enemies, 
and destroy them at one blow. You cannot say that it is not so”"— 

“* Nor you that it is.” 

‘* At least my suspicions are more reasonable than your hopes.” 

*- Is this Alfieri, the brave, the noble, the enthusiast ?” 

‘* Aurelia, hear me—I am, it is true, little prone to reflection; 
I am, if you will, an enthusiast, but the sight of an enthusiast is 
often keener than that of ‘cold-blooded wisdom—he either sees at 
first, or not at all—now, depend upon it, this enterprize will ne- 
ver succeed ; and, if it were to prosper, you would not reap the 
benefit.—It is clear to me as the sun‘in mid-day, that you are in 
the hands of a few crafty designing men, who use you as an in- 
strument to gratify some secret vengeance, or else as a ladder to 
their ambition.—In either case, the moment of success will be the 
signal for your destruction.” 


Gr &, 


(To be continued.) 
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DISTEMPERS OF THE MIND CURED. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


































Siz, 

Benc bred to the study of physic, and having observed, 
with sorrow and regret, that whatever success the faculty may 
meet with in bodily distempers, they are generally baffled by dis- 
tempers of the mind, I have made the latter the chief subject of 
my attention, and may venture to affirm, that my labour has not 
been thrown away. Though young in my profession, I have had 
a tolerable share of experience, and have a right to expect that 
the credit of some extraordinary cures I have ‘performed will fur- 
nish me with opportunities of performing more. In the mean 

time I require it of you, not as a favour to myself, but as an act 
of justice to the public, to insert the following in your Inquisitor. 


Mr. Abraham Buskin, taylor, was horribly infected with the 
itch of stage-playing, to the grievous discomfiture of his wife, and 
| the great detriment of nine small children. I prevailed with the 
| manager of one of the theatres to admit him for a single night in t 
the character of Othello, in which it may be remembered that a a 
| _ button-maker had formerly distinguished himself; when, having . Pp 
| secured a seat in a convenient corner of the gallery, by the dex- 
} terous application of about three pecks of potatoes to the sinciput D 
| and occiput of the patient, I entirely cured him of his delirium; st 
and he has ever since betaken himself quietly to his needle and el 
thimble. 
Mr. Edward Snap was of so choloric a temper, and so extremely 
apt to think himself affronted, that it was reckoned dangerous 
even to look.at him. I tweaked him hy the nose, and adminis- 
| tered the proper application behind; and he is now so good. hu- 
moured, that he will take the grossest affront imaginable without 
| shewing the least resentment. 
The Rev. Mr. Puff, a methodist preacher, was so extravagantly I 
zealous: and laborious in his calling, that his friends were afraid ne 
he would bawl hintself into a consumption. By my interest with het 


a noble lord I procured him a living, with a reasonable income; 
mar 
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and he now behaves himself like a regular divine of the established 
church, and never gets into a pulpit. 

Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, about forty years of age, 
had a conceit that she was with child. I advised her to convert 
her imaginary pregnancy into a real one, by taking a husband; 
and she has never been troubled with any of these fancies of that 
kind since. 

Mr. William Moody, an elderly gentleman, who lived in a soli- 
tary part of Kent, was apt to be very low spirited in an easterly wind. 
I nailed his weathercock to a westerly point; and at present, 
whichsoever way the wind blows, he is equally cheerful. 

Alexander Stingo, Esq. was so strongly possessed by the spirit 
of witticism, that he would not condescend to open his lips for 
any thing less than an epigram. Under the influence of this 
malady he has been so deplorably dull, that he has often been si- 
lent a whole week together. I took him into my own house ; 
instead of laughing at his jests, I either pronounced them to be 
‘puns, or paid no attention to them at all. In a month I per- 
ceived a wonderful alteration in him for the better: from 
thinking without speaking, he began to speak without thinking; 
at present never says a good thing, and is a very agreeable com- 
panion. ’ 

I likewise cured a lady of a longing for ortolans, by a dozen af 
Dunstable larks ; and could send you many other remarkable in- 
stances of the efficacy of my prescriptions; but these are suffi- 
ecient for a specimen. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. D. 








‘ 


THE APPROACH OF A MILLENIUM. 


Many years have not elapsed since the dogmas of Godwin were 
regarded as oracular, and the doctrine of human perfectibility be- 
came the theme of equal exultation to the peasant and the philo- 
sopher, the clown and the philanthropist. The student and the 


man of genius were seduced by the eloquent but visionary antici- 
Von, VI. 3L 
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pations of the author of Political Justice, into a ‘ delighted con. 
viction,” that the predominance of matter over mind would be 
shortly ‘‘ subverted” by the ‘‘ energies” of the human intellect ; 
and the agriculturist and the proprietor of land, congratulated 
themselves, and each other, on the prospect of a golden age, 
when the ‘* plough should move with spontaneous impulse,” and 
horses and husbandmen be regarded as useless appendages to a 
farm or an estate. Unfortunately for the reputation of the pro- 
phet, and for the hopes of his believers, the positions of Malthus 
and the arguments of Mackintosh, dispelled the illusion which 
had for a while bewildered the public mind, and left the sanguine 
expectants of universal felicity and intellectual supremacy, in that 
unpleasant state of mingled astonishment, anger, and disap- 
pointment, which none but a deluded Godwinian would be able 
to describe. , 
The imprisonment of Brothers, and the non-fulfilment of his 
prophecies, enforced and expounded as they were by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, tended to discourage the believers in a spiritual 
Millenium, as much as the discomfiture of Godwin had dispirited 
the advocates of political perfection. The appearance of Joanna 
Southcott, however, revived the expiring hopes of the enquirers 
into futurity; the coming of Shiloh was regarded as the fore- 
runner of universal knowledge, peace, and happiness. The pau- 
per exulted in the prospect of exhaustless plenty; the toper and 
the glutton anticipated with gladness the approach of an z2ra 
when gout and indigestion should be unknown; and the scholar 
and the poet awaited with impatience the arrival of a period when 
the public should be judicious, the critic impartial, and the pa- 
tron sincere. | 
To the fair sex, in particular, the appearance of Shiloh pre- 
sented the most attractive illusions that could awaken their en- 
thusiasm, or captivate the fancy. Perpetual beauty, ardent and 
unalterable love, domestic felicity, unalloyed by the cares and 
anxieties that now accompany the mistress of a family, and the 
union of tranquil pleasure, with all the gaieties of life, were some 
of the blessings.wpich might be expected to attend the commence- 
ment of the new Millenium. Morose, capricious, and jealous 
husbands; a dull, homely, or wayward offspring ; and the strug: 
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gle for precedence which so frequently destroys or corrodes the 
happiness of families, were some of the evils which the appearance 
of Shiloh was about to terminate. The disappointment, theree 
fore, excited by the ungracious exit of Mrs. Southcott, was se- 
verely and extensively felt ; her burial was the signal for many 
expectant matrons and unruly misses to return to their conjugal 
and filial duties; and the deluded females who had most eagerly 
and openly wandered from the path of domestic duty, were cone 
tented to implore forgiveness, and to return to the humble and 
hum-drum path of common sense and obedience. 

Yet let not these fair penitents despair; a time may yet arrive 
when the most splendid visions that have inflamed their imagi-e 
nation, and the proudest hopes that they have formed of perene 
nial beauty, may be realized to their full extent; when every dell 
shall be converted into a dimple, every husband into a dear, kind, 
good-tempered, indulgent, and affectionate friend; when every 
daughter shall be chaste and fair; every son brave, handsome 
and intelligent. If any proof were required of the wonderful and 
rapid improvements which every hour produces in the conduct 
ani ceeconomy of life, the columns of a morning paper would con- 
vince and astonish the most incredulous. 

In former times much of the time of the mistress of a family 
was occupied in the superintendance of her culinary operations 5 
and many profound disquisitions on the most convenient mode of 
providing for the prandian comfort of her guests, occupied the 
time, and some portion of the money, that are now devoted to 
the honest and liberal practice of shopping. But at present every 
cause of anxiety and trouble, respecting the vulgar operations of 
the kitchen, is rendered entirely superfluous by ‘‘ self-adjusting” 
apparatus, by ‘* pans which boil without fire,” and spits which 
render unnecessary the superintendence of a scullion. In 
former times grace, dignity, and beauty, in either sex, were 
objects of general desire and envy, and were considered as the 
most valuable possessions of which human nature could be praud, 
How fortunate, therefore, must the present generation be ree 
garded, and how much and how deeply is the English nation in- 
debted to the ingenious Mr. Vickery. That gentleman kindly in- 
forms us, that his patent, elastic, and original wigs, ‘* commu- 
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nicate beauty to youth, elegance to wit, and dignity to age.” 
He justly terms so wonderful a discovery the acmé of perfection; 
and if a hair dresser has thus nearly approached the zenith of his 
ambition, who shall limit the progress of our scholars and philo- 
phers ? 

I have always regarded the prevalence of quackery, for so it is 
termed by the vulgar and the malignant, as the most decisive tes- 
timony of our approach to the highest point of human perfectibi- 
lity. Dr. Solomon, and his rivals, have for many years been the 
popular and convenient theme of vehement declamation ; but it 
cannot be expected that the efforts of the satirist will have much 
success, when opposed by undeniable marks of merit; by men 
who can cure a fever as easily as they can sip a cup of chocolate, 
and mitigate the torment of the tooth-ache, as certainly as they 
can receive a fee or indite a puff. It is unaccountably forgotten 
that the persons denominated quacks, are always men who pos- 
sess the virtue of charity in an eminent degree, and who never 
utter a word, or publishan advertisement, without giving evident 
proofs of their piety and meekness. When it is considered with 
what humility and self-denial they disclaim all honour to them- 
selves for the miracles which they perform, and with what ear- 
nestness they attribute all their success to the blessings of the 
Almighty, we cannot but admire their modesty and devotion, in 
disclaiming the miracles which have been performed by omnipo- 
tence. Nor can their benevolence be easily denied, when every 
hour presents us with an example of some fortunate patient who 
has been kindly driven, gratis, from a fit of coughing into a lin- 
gering consumption, or been charitably delivered from the dropsy, 
by the presence of the rheumatism. 

The multiplication of nostrums is a decisive proof of our ad- 
vancement in the discovery of the pabulum vite, of that elixir of 
immortality which prolonged the existence of St. Leon, and ex- 
hausted, in his attempts at its discovery, the faculties of the Comte 
de Luxembourg. Some may, indeed, assert the prevalence of 
empiricism only proves, that notwithstanding the remedies which 
have arrested the progress of mortality for the last fifty years, 
some aid is still required to alleviate the torture of disease; and 
new inventions are necessary to retard the approaches of death. 
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But I cannot attribute this circumstance to the perverseness and 
incredulity of mankind. They have foolishly consented to deliver 
up their lives, or to’ languish under sickness, when a cordial 
would have saved them from the grave, or a powder have afle- 
viated their torments. . It is doubtless, therefore, with a charita- 
bie alacrity that the proprietors of nostrums press forward to at- 
tract the notice of the public, that they have recourse to novelty 
where argument has failed, and allure by advertisements those 
who have not been driven to their habitation’ by disease. By ex- 
ertions so benevolent, the valetudinarian, whether male or female, 
may be at length impressed with a conviction, that the present 
age is the age of miracles; and that in the selection of an infallible 
restorative to health and pleasure, the only perplexity is that of 
choice, | V5; 








LITERARY REVIEW. 





The White Doe of Ryistone. A Poem, by William Wordsworth. 
4to— London.. 


Ir the present race of authors was to be judged of from the 
quantity, and not the quality of their productions, the voice of 
censure would be whully silenced; quarto succeeds to quarto, 
and poem to poem, in such rapid succession, that the public has 
no time for pause or doubt. At the very instant they are adjusting 
their critical scales to weigh the merit of one production, their 
attention is called off to the perusal of another. There is, indeed, 
scarcely one of our modern poets, who could not, out of his own 
works, furnish a very decent library, although it might not be so 
extensive as the Bodleian. | 

Mr. Wordsworth is a man of undoubted talent, there is enough 
scattered throughout his works to prove it; and yet, as the matter 
now stands, out of all his productions, there is not one which 
any writer of common taste and understanding would wish to 
own. There is almost a perverseness of taste, a sickliness of sen- 
timent, an affectation of excessive feeling, on all occasions, 
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which are utterly in opposition to real merit. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to read his works for the first time, without being dizzy; there 
is a wonderful appearance of meaning and mysterious sublimity, 
which on being considered more minutely, proves to be nothing 
but a meteor—yet with these defects, and while they last, they are 
insuperable obstacles to real fame. Mr Wordsworth is a man of 
first-rate talent, who might do honour to himself and his coun- 
try; in many respects his genius towers above that idol of preju- 
dice, Walter Scott; with equal powers of versification, he has a 
higher tone of feeling, a more intimate knowledge of the human 
heart. With such qualifications, it is his own fault that he wants 
success. Without entering into any minute description, we shall 
merely subjoin a few specimens of his virtues and errors, which 
will be more satisfactory than pages of criticism. 


‘© What would they there ?—Full fifty years 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath been doom’d to taste 
The bitterness of wroug and waste: 

Its courts are ravaged; but the tower - 
Is standing with a voice of power, 

That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival ; 

And in the shattéred fabrick’s heart 
Remaineth one protected yart ; 

A rural Chapel, neatly drest, 

In covert like a little nest ; 

And thither young and old repair, 

This Sabbath day, for praise and prayer. 


‘¢ Fast the church-yard fills ;—anon 
Look again, and they all are gone; 
The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak ! 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard: 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the church with a lofty voice ! 
They sing a service which they feel : 
For ’tis the sun-rise now of zeal, 
And faith and hope are in their prime, 


In great Eliza’s golden time. 
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_* A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
For, though the priest more tranquilly - 
Recites the holy liturgy, 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
—When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green ; 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; be 
And through yon gateway, where. is fourid, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God ; 
—Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
’ A solitary Doe! ‘ 
White she is as lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in Heaven ; 
Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 
A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 
“ Lie silent in your graves, ye dead ! 
Lie quiet in your church-yard bed ! 
Ye living tend your holy cares, 
. Ye multitude pursue your prayers, 
And blame not me if my heart and siglit 
Are occupied with one delight! 
’Tis a work for sabbath hours 
If I with this bright creature go; 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below ; 
Or a Spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest Heaven. 


«* What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this Pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate! 
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Now a step or two her way 

Is through space of open day, 

Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 

Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 

Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 

Of the glory that she makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of.stone, or cell 

With perfect cunning framed as well 

Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 

Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbiding cell, 

That doth the living stars repel, 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 
From cloudless ether looking down, 

The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 

A camp, and a beleaguered town, 

And castle like a stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding trees ;— 
And southward far, with moors between, 
Hill-tops, and floods, and forests green, 
The bright moon sees that valley small 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered Hall 

A venerable image yielfls 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
While from one pillared chimney breathes 
The silver smoke, and mounts in wreaths. 
—The courts are hush’d ;—for timely sleep 
The grey-hounds to their kennel creep ; 
The peacock in the broad ash tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He, who in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and bright 

Walked round, affronting the day-light ; 
And higher still, above the bower 

Where he is perched, from yon lone tower, 
The hall-clock in the clear moon-shine 
With glittering finger points at nine. 
—Ah! who could think that sadness here 
Had any sway? or pain, or fear? 
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A soft and lulling sound is heard 

Of. streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool's dark surface—sticred 

By the night insects in their play— 

Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 

That shape themselves and disappear 

Almost as soon as seen :—and, lo . 

Not distant far, the milk-white Doe: 

The same fair creature which was nigh 

Feeding in tranquillity, 

When Francis uttered to the maid 

His last words in the yew-tree shade ;— 

The same fair creature, who hath found 

Her way into forbidden ground ; 

Where now, within this spacious plot 

For pleasure made, a goodly spot, 

With lawns, and beds of flowers, and shades 

Of trellis-work in long arcades, 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 

Of close-clipt foliage green and tall, 

Converging walks, and fountains gay, 

And terraces in trim array,— 

Beneath yon cypress spiring high, 

With pine and cedar spreading wide 

Their darksome boughs on either side, 

In open moonlight doth she lie ; 

Happy as others of her kind, 

That, far from human neighbourhood, 

Range—unrestricted as the wind— 

. Through park, or chase, or savage wood. 
“* A mortal song we frame, by dower 

Encouraged of celestial power ; 

Power which the viewless spirit shed 

By whom we were first visited ; 

Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 

Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 

When, left in solitude, erewhile 

‘We stood before this ruined Pile, 

And, quitting unsubstantial dreams 

Sang in this presence kindred themes ; 

Distress and desolation spread 

Through human hearts, and pleasure dead, — 
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Dead—but to live again on earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth ; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 
From fair to fairer; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted tow’rds her God ; 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 
Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly friend, — 
There stopp'd ;—her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied— 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, 
And stood apart from human cares : 
But to the world returned no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale Peasants in their prayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth she was set free, and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came! 
In Rylston Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her mother’s side.” 





There is a glowing melody in these lines that is truly exquisite , 
at the same time it is impossible not to feel an unfitness of the 
language to the subject ; it is like supporting the roof of a cottage 
on the massy columns of a temple. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Ir the following jeu d’esprit possess any merit, I hope 
you will allow simplicity of truth, in the absence of classical 


erudition, and favour a Constant Reader by inserting it in your 
earliest publication. 


TO MISS MARIA H=—. 
Tis said, and I must own the truth’s 
Impress'd upon my mind, 
He seldom errs who thinks the worst 
He can ef woman kind. 


Since love and you have constant been 
The theme of my reflection, 

I've truly thought the worst I can, 
And think you all—perfection. 


John B=, 








he 


ge THE COMPARISON. 


How can we Walstein and O' Neill compare, 
Scanning their several merits in the player— 
Walstein is dignified in every scene, 
«* She looks a Goddess, and she moves a Queen” —. 
While poor O° Neill does nothing more than human, 
A lovely, sensible, and feeling woman— 
Walstein can awe and majesty impart, 

O'Neill's content if she can touch the heart ; 
She leaves to Walstein admiration’s glare, 


And having touch’d the heart, she nestles there. 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 


THE ORIGINAL WILLIAM AND —- 
An ancient Ballad. 


This beautiful little ‘poem appeared in a periodical work in the year 1773, 
and is, consequently, now but little known: as it is too valuable to be so 
easily consigned to oblivion, we think it will not be unacceptable tothe readers 
of the Theatrical Inquisitor. The Correspondent, in his letter to the Editor, 
gives the following account of the manner in which it fell into his hands. 

‘<¢ Sir, * 

*‘ IT send you, enclosed, a little poem, which J think must surprize 
you. I have copied it from an old manuscript book of my mother’s, who had 
a fine taste for the beautiful simplicity of the old English Poetry, and used to 
preserve all fugitive pieces, of the kind, that she happened to meet with. All 
the Ballads in that collection, as she says in a short preface to it, had been 
picked up, here and there, from ancient manuscripts, or old books out of 
print, written by anonymous authors. The title and story are the same with 
the admired Ballad given to the world by David Ma!let, as his own, but plainly 
copied from this, with some alterations, manifestly for the worse. Mr. Mal- 
lett pretends to have taken the hint from a stanza quoted in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play of The Knight of the Burning Pestle*, which seems to have 
been a part of this poem, and which being a long time out of print, I suppose, 
he thought he had a right to pick up, as a waft or stray; claiming it as Lord 
of the Manor of Parnassus, 1 presume. This Ballad is the only one of 
the kind.he ever published ; and, indeed, is quite out of the style of his other 
writings ; but as it is the first thing that brought him into notice, is it not 
probable that he would have attempted more such imitations of the old English 
Lyre, had he been the genuine author of this? It should seem, then, that 
he had not the good fortune to meet with any more orphan pieces, or obsolete 
originals.” ' 

We shall give Mallet’s poem in our next number, that our readers may the 
more readily be enabled to judge of the comparative merits of both. 


* When it was grown to dark midnight, 
Andall was fast asleep, 
In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


This stanza is printed in Percy’s Reliques cf ancient Poetry, volume III. 
p. 120. 
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BALLAD. 
When Hope lay hush’'d in silent night, 
And Woe was wrapp’'d in sleep, 
In glided Margeret’s pale-eyed ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


Her face was like an April sky 
Dimm’'d by a scattering cloud ; 
Her clay-cold lily hand, knee-high, 

Held up her sable shroud. - 


So shall the fairest face appear, 
When youthful years are flown ! 

Such the last robe that kings must wear, 
When Death has reft their crown! 


Her bloom was like the morning flower 
That sips the silver dew; 

The rose had budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view. 


But love had like a canker worm*, 
Consumed her tender prime ; 

The rose of beauty paled and pined, 
And died before its time. 


«© Awake” she cried, “ thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave ; 

Late let thy pity mourn a wretch 
Thy love refused to save.~ 


«* This is the dark and fearful hour 
When injured ghosts complain, 

And lover's tombs give up their dead, 
‘To haunt the faithless swain. 


* « She let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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«« Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge of broken truth; 

- See the sad lesson tbou hast taught 

To unsuspecting youth. 


«¢ Why did you first o’erprize my charms ? 
Yet all those charms forsake ? 

Why sigh’d you for my virgin heart, 
‘Then left it thus to break ? 


«¢ Why did you present pledge such vows, 
And none in absence keep ? 

Why said you that my eyes were bright, 
Yet taught them first to weep ; 


«¢ Why did you praise my blushing lips, 
Yet make their scarlet pale ? 

And why, alas! did 1 fond maid, 
Believe the flattering tale? 


‘¢ But now my face no more is fair, 
My lips retain no red ; 

Fix'd are my eyes in Death’s still glare, 
And Love's vain hope is fled. 


‘* The hungry worm my partner is, 
This winding-sheet my dress ; 

A long and weary night must pass, 
Ere Heaven allows redress. 


«« But hark! ’tis day, the darkness flies, 
Take one long, last adieu ; 

Come see, false man, how low she lies, 
Who died for pitying you.” 


The birds sang out, the morning smiled, 
And streaked the sky with red, 
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Pale William shook in every limb, 
And started from his bed. 


Weeping, he sought the fatal place 
Where Margaret’s body lay, 

And stretched him o’er the green-grass turf 
That veil’d her breathless clay. 


Thrice called, unheard, on Margaret's name, 
And thrice sore wept her fate ; 

Then laid his cheek on her cold grave, 
And died, and loved too late. 








DISTRUST. 
Forcive me if I do not trust 
Those eyes of tender blue ; 
For she was to my hopes unjust, 
Who look’d as sweetly true ! 


Forgive if caution now denies 
The heart’s responsive swell ; 
For hollow were her deepest sighs, 

Whom I believed so well. 








HOHENLINDEN. 
By T. Campbeli, Esq. 
On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden shew’d another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death, to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 
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By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
' And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 








Then shook the hills, ‘by thunder riven ; 

Then flew the steed, to battle driven ; 

And, rolling like the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flash’d their red artillery. 


But redder yet their fires shall glow, 
On Linden’s heights of crimson’d snow, 
And bloodier still the torrent flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


The combat deepens !. On ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Wave Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 


"Tis morn ;—but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun 
‘Where fiery Frank and furious Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 








THE BEECH TREE’S PETITION. 
By the Same. 
O xeave this barren spot to me! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 
Though bush or flowret never grow 
My dark unwarming shade below ; 
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Nor summer bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush, or yellow hue ; 

Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 

My green and glossy leaves adorn ; 

Nor murm'ring tribes from me derive 

Yet leave this barren spot to me: 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 


Thrice twenty summers have I seen, 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 
In bloomless fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent in sweet and sportive hour, 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 

Their vows of truth and rapture made ; 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame, 
Carv'd many a long forgotten name. 
Oh! by the sighs of gentle sound, 

First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 
By all that Love hath whispered here, 
Or Beauty heard with ravish’d ear ; 

As Love’s own altar honour me, 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 








THE ENENING STAR, 
By the Same. 
Gem of the crimson-coloured Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 
Why at the closing gates of Heaven, 
Beloved Star dost thou delay ? 


‘So fair thy pensile beauty burns, 

When soft the tear of twilight flows, 
_So due thy plighted step returns, | 
To chambers brighter than the rose ; 


Vor. VI. 3N 
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To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Leve, 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 
Sure some enamoured orb above, _ 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 













Thine is the breathing blushing hour, 
When all unheavenly passions fly, 

Chas'd by the soul-subduing power 

Of Love's delicious extacy.. 













O! sacred to the fall of day, 
Queen of propitious stars, appear, 

And early rise; nor long delay 
When Caroline herself is here ! 






Shine on her chosen green resort, 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 

And wanton flowers that well may court, 

An angel’s feet to tread them down. 











Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou Star of evening’s purple dome, 

That leads the nightingale abroad, 

And guides the pilgrim to his home. 








Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath, 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 







Where winnow’'d by the gentle air, 
Her silken tresses darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 

Like shadows on the mountain snow. 












Thus, ever thus, at day's decline, 
In converse sweet, to,wander far, 

O bring with thee my Caroline, 

And thou shalt be my Ruling Star! 
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, RETROSPECEION. 

Gone by is the time when the sun’s ebesing light 
Witnessed childhood still eager on frolic and play ; 

And ere morning's beam had saluted the sight, 
Forsaking repose to retrace pleasure’s way. 


Gone by is the time, when no more pleas'd with toys, 
Manhood soar‘d on the pinions of Fancy and Hope ; 
Expectation still pointing to unpossess'd joys, 
And Confidence scorning with Wisdom to scope. 


And ah, too, gone by is the exquisite grief 

Which invaded my bosom as truth met my view, 
When first undeceived, I renounced the belief, 

That Love was ne'er faithless, or Friendship untrue! 


But what still remains, and will never go by, 

Even though Winter's frost pours her ice in my veins, 
Is the feeling which constantly moistens my eye, 

As I turn, with disgust, from Humanity’s pains. 


As I view, in repentance, Shame’s feverish glow, 
As I hear ineffectual Labour repine ; 
As I see Talent silently nourish its woe, 


And Misery despairing, its last hope resign. 


This ne'er will go by; no, this ne'er will decay ; — 

This feeling God gave me when he first gave me breath: 
And when time shall make other sensations its prey, 

This shall cheer, tho’ it hasten my passage to death. 


EPIGRAM. 
Syixa declares the world shall know 


That he’s my most determined foe ! 

I wish him wide the tale to spread ; 

For all that I from Sylla dread 

Is, that the knave, to serve some end, 
May one day swear that he’s my friend! 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITIONS. 


C’est peu de charmer I’cril, il faut parler au coeur.—De Lilles. 


Caen nil an 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. 

Ir was said, we believe by Garrick, that no actor could be truly 
great in tragedy, unless he alsoexcelled as a comedian. In whom- 
soever it originated, the assertion is perfectly correct ; it may not, 
indeed, be credited by those who admire that false declamatory 
style of acting, which the genius of Kemble brought into 
fashion, because they consider tragedy as a sort of poetical mons- 
ter, utterly distinct from nature; but to those who look upon it 
as an elevated picture of human life, it is most truly evident. If 
a face have not sufficient strength and flexibility to express the 
lighter passions, how can we expect it to reflect those that re- 
quire greater energy and elasticity of muscle. 

Impressed with these ideas, we should have felt quite easy as 
to Mr. Kean’s success in Leon, even although we had not wit- 
nessed his delineation of Abel Drugger. ‘Those who deny the 
principle, must yet allow that it is justified, as far as the success 
of Mr. Kean in comedy can justify it—never was acting more 
finished, more perfect, in all its parts. 

In the first part of the play, where Leon assumes the appear- 
ance of weakness, almost amounting to ideotism, Mr. Kean was 
singularly happy; the arch expression of the eye just threw suffi- 
cient animation upon his features, relaxed into stupidity, to jus- 
tify the doubts of Juan; this piece of hypocrisy, which has been 
overcharged by every other actor, he managed with uncommon 
skill; it was natural, refined, and unaffected. 

Mr. Kean’s figure has not sufficient size to meet the common 
ideas of dignity; but if, as we suppose, it is expressed, not in 
size, but in action and the expression of the face, he was emi- 
nently dignified, when he burst forth into his real character. To 
fullow him through the minutia of this character would only be 
to repeat what we have already urged so frequently. 
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Mr. Bartley in the Copper Captain was a very good substitute 
for Bannister; but, like all substitutes, cannot be equal to the 
original, 

Mr. Knight deserves the very highest praise for his personation 
of the Old Woman; it was, indeed, a most admirable piece of 
acting, in which it would not be easy to shew a single point that 
could be changed for the better. 








. CHARLES THE BOLD. 

This piece is a translation from the French, and is, if we are 
rightly informed, translated by Mr. Arnold. As the chief merit 
of these pieces consists in the plot, we shall detail the outlines of 
this, that the reader may be enable to judge for himself. 

The piece opens with the camp before Nantz. Leontina, in 
the disguise of a peasant, comes with the woodcutters to rescue, 
if possible, her son Marcellin, who is a prisoner. When her 
companions are dismissed she conceals herself in the General's 
tent, and a cloak, which Philip de Commines flings off upon his 
entrance, serves to complete her stratagem. Thus concealed, 
she overhears the councils of Charles, and upon his retiring, she 
comes forward, conceals her child in a bundle of wood; and her 
companions having cut down the tree that overhangs the pass, 
finally escapes. : 

In the second act we are introduced within the walls of the 
town, which is now driven to extremity. In this crisis Galliot 
comes from Charles the Bold with terms; he declares, that unless 
they are accepted, they must expect the worst; and tells them 
they can have no reasonable hope of success, as the Swiss troops 
under: the King are still far off—Leontina enters, and by her 
knowledge of Charles’s councils, defeats this plan. The provi- 
sions sent by Charles are accepted, amongst which are six baskets 
of wine; in these men are concealed, who in the night make 
their way into the hall where Leontina is with her child. She 
alarms her father in spite of their threats; and at the very in- 
stant they are'on the point of murdering her, Thierry appears 
with soldiers at the window—Thierry is shot, and the otheis 
made prisoners. 
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In the third act Charles obtains possession of the town, and 
determines to punish the family of Gerard Davillier—the child is 
bound to a pillar; a cannon is brought out, and Philip de Com- - 
mines snatches away the child—Leontina, who has seized the 
torch, now applies it to the gun, and Charles the Bold is destroyed, 

These are the bare outlines of the piece; much interesting plot 
is necessarily omitted. The dialogue is neat, although not de- 
serving of any excessive praise, and certainly bears marks of 
taste. | 

Miss Kelly was, as usual, excellent in the part of Leontina; 
her talents for melo-drama are unequalled—and this is certainly 
no slight praise from us, who have been considered as the enemies 
of her merit—but such is always the fate of those critics, who 
blend that censure with their praise, which the imperfection of 
human nature must ever make requisite; unmingled censure is 
often deserved, unmingled approbation, never. 

Mr. Wallack is an improving actor, that we. venture to pro- 
phecy will one day hold a high rank in the theatre—his greatest 
fault is a propensity to caricature—a fault that may be worn out 
by time and attention, and which at all events is preferable to 
insipid tameness. His first excellence seems to be in low comedy ; 
his second, in melo-drama. 

We have so often and so fruitlessly recommended study to ac- 
tors, that we shall not venture. to repeat the admonition, being 
perfectly convinced it would not be in the least attended to. 

As for Mr’ Pope, we, in common with the rest of his auditors, 
should feel it a very great favour if he would be duinb from hence- 
forth. What! does he imagine that such brutal preposterous 
roaring is necessary to acting? Does he imagine that the au- 
dience is deaf? or that passion is expressed by a loud howl, Jike 
the growlings of a bear ?—Whatever he may think, there is no 
actor on the stage who is so infinitely deficient in every quality of 
good acting—he is a huge negative of all that constitutes merit. 

We turn from this actor to Mr. Rae, who played the part of 
Commines with spirit and propriety—we must however repeat, for 
the hundredth time, that he has much to unlearn—and till he has 
so done, he never will reach that height of excellence, to which 
he has an undoubted right to aspire. Ed. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Miss Foote had hitherto been so long confined to the inferior 
characters of the drama, that we have had no opportunity of pay- 
ing that attention to her which her merit deserves. The part of 
Statira, though not very excellent in itself, is still of sufficient 
weight to shew what an actress can do; and we must say, that 
Miss Foote acquitted herself with credit and pleasure to the au- 
dience. She has good natural understanding, a just. perception 
of character, that always shews her to be correct; but she is oe- 
casionally deficient in energy, her greatest defect.—Jn her part of 


Aladdin she was truly excellent ; and bids fair to rival Miss Kelly 
in melo-drama. 


A lady made her first appearance in the part of Roxalana; her 
figure and voice are, perhaps, too slight for our immense theatres, 
but her comprehension of the part was correctness itself; nothing 
could be more ill-judged than her appearing at Covent Garden ; 
she voluntarily sacrificed every advantage ; were she to appear on 
the small stage of the Haymarket Theatre, she would quickly be- 
come a favourite, for she has very considerable talent. 

Mr. Betty performed the part of Alexander with great success, 
and leaves us cause to regret he is not permanently engaged at 
one of our established theatres. Inthe last scene he was very ef= 
fective, and was greeted with the warmest approbations of the au- 
dience. It is in these scenes of viglent agitation that he is most 
successful ; in scenes of repose his face loses much of its anima- 
tion: and he is forced to depend, in a great measure, on the ele- 
gance of his action. He contrives to mingle in the part of Alex- 
ander a dignified feeling, that softens down its natural asperities, 
and makes the audience more keenly alive to the catastrophe; 


this is a nice point of discrimination, and speaks most strongly 
in favour of his understanding. 


Ed. 
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_ ‘TELEMACHUS. | 

A new opera under this name was presented to the public by 
Miss Stephens on her benefit night. It seems so entirely intended 
as a vehicle for music, that it would be unjust to try it by the 
laws of criticism ; the songs, if they are not better, are at least 
not worse than the general run of those which have been of late 
years, (with very few exceptions) written for the stage. To re- 
cord the plot would be superfluous. 

The music was described in the bills as being partly original, 
and partly selected from the best masters; now it did not appear 
to us that there was any thing new in it; but we should be loth 
to pledge our words against the play-bills, more especially when 
we consider their general character for veracity. 

Miss Stephens in the nymph Eucharis sang with uncommon 
sweetness, and gave relief to the general heaviness of the piece. 
Her voice seems to gain in precision; the constant habit of sing- 
ing in a large theatre gives her greater strength of voice, and will 
continue to do so—her acting is much improved—a compliment 
that can by no means be extended to Mr. Sinclair, who made a 
most aukward. shuffling sort of Telemachus—the next time he 
plays that part we hope he will learn to pronounce his own name 
and that of his father—and, indeed, if he were to learn his part 
it would not. be amiss—he was a most troublesome friend to the 
prompter. 

Before we quit this subject we cannot help making a few re- 
marks upon the very disgraceful manner in which the chorusses 
are got up at this theatre. They are, if we mistake not, .under 
the management of Mrs Fawcett—now she ought to know that 
the ladies who compose the chorus are as various in their modes 
of singing the same music, as they are in their complexions; 
they limp after each other with unequal pace; in truth, their un- 
equal singing resembles nothing so much as an irregular volley of 
small arms, fired on some birth-day by a loyal corps of volunteers 
—to mend the matter, these raw recruits are led on by a woman 
whose horrid squinting and fixed external grin destroy the little 
illusion the voices might create.—We hope to see this amended. 

Ed. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. | : 
MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS. t 
—— a 


May 3.—This day a meeting of, the Subseribers took place at 
the Crown and Anchor, for the purpose of choosing a néw audi- 
tor, when the Honourable Thomas ‘Brand was unanimously re- 
elected. 

Mr. Whitbread, after declaring it to be the intention of him- 
self and the rest of the Sub-committee, to withdraw, at the expi- 
ration of the present season, from all interference in the manage- 
ment, proceeded to deliver it as his opinion, that it would be 
most beneficial to the interests of the Subscribers to let the Theatre 


on lease, could an eligible lessee be found, who might be able and: 


willing to encounter the risk of catrying on the concern, and of as- 
senting to the shareholders’a fair interest on their capital; and 
he recommended this inode in preference to that of placing it in 
the hands of a new Committee, because he douhted whether any 
five gentlemen could be found who would be willing to undertake 
the anxiety and responsibility which the present Sub-commitee 


had encountered, when they should become acquainted with those 


fluctuations which were found to be inseparable from ail thea- 
trical property. 

Mr. Geo. Robins expressed the great regret he felt at hearing 
frem the Honourable Chairman, that he was fully resolved on 
quitting the superintendance of Drury Lane Theatre at the end of 
this season. But the fact being now fully established, he rose 
thus early to give his hearty concurrence to the suggestions kindly 
pointed out by Mr. Whitbread, for the future management of the 
theatre. 

Mr. Perry thought a iin portion of the Subscribers had em- 
barked their property in the hope of establishing a national thea- 
tre. He submitted that the present mode was considered as a 
pledge to the public, that the legitimate drama alone should be 
brought forward; and that those exhibitions should not be re- 
sorted to, which had, by some, been considered as sg 
from the respectability of a well-regulated stage. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the object was truly national ; 


but there was no national purse to which recourse could be had 
Vor, VI. sO 
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on eiergency. Mr. W. took occasion to pass a just eulogium 
upon Mr, Kean, and declared his opinion to be, that Mr. Kean 
had greatly improved in his old characters this season, and had 
greatly added to his stock of reputation by those new ones in which 
he had been produced. He also congratulated the theatrical world 
on the great accession of Miss O'Neill to the London stage. He 
next proceeded to state, that owing to the expence necessary for 
preparing dramatic pieces in the style of splendor which the pub- 
lic expected, it would be expedient to consider whether the public 
should not contribute towards that magnificence by some addition 
to their price of admission—such as an increase of 6d. on the: 
price for the pit. 

It was agreed that the proposition of Jetting the theatre should 
be submitted to a fuller meeting of the Subscribers, to be con- 
vened next Wednesday.«The dividend was 5 per cent. 


Wednesday, May'10. This day the a second meeting took place 


at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

Mr. Whitbread being in the chair, stated the object of the 
Meeting to be, to take into consideration a suggestion that had 
been thrown out, respecting the propriety of the Committee acting 
on the provision of the act, by which they were empowered, if they 
saw fit, to let the Theatre upon lease. Though this was a matter 
left to the discretion of the Committee, yet it was a matter in 
which they would, uf course, be desirous to have the opinion of 
the proprietors at large. 

The Honourable ‘Douglas Kinnaird expicilie, in @ warm and 
eloquent speech, his astonishment at any such proposition having 
been made, ahd cbuild not account for it. In his mind the Thea- 
tre had been eminently successful, for not merely had ‘all the esti- 
mates of produce upon which they had ‘been ‘induced to subscribe 
their money béen realized, but they had been greatly exceeded, as 
he should show. them from their reports ; for though ‘they had not 
divided more than 5 per cent. on their capital, yet’ they ‘had gained 
what would have entitled them to divide 10 per cent. if they had 
not wisely chosen. to. convert the ‘excess into capital. Since he 
came into that room he ‘had heard one of the candidates say that 
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the thing was » seNiadectthet the “Theatre was parte to be let 
(and he supposed the Hon. Gentleman was to be one of the lessees), 
for he had offered him a bet of twenty guineas that it would be let. 
He trusted, however, that the proprietors would be more careful, 
of their own interests than to let it slip through their owa hands: 
If it should be said that persons. could not be found disposed to 
take upon them the trouble of acting in Committee, he should 
only say that he did not anticipate any such difficulty. He was 
authorised to say that he knew of one distinguished person (whose 
name, he was sure. would be received with the most cordial wel- 
come, because it was associated with every thing that was brilliang 


- in English literature) who was ready, if called upon, to act for one 


in such Committee—be meant Lord Byron [heor, hear, hear! uni- 
versally], and he had no doubt but others might ¢asily be named if 
only forty-eight hours were given, after the sense of the Meeting 
should be pronounced as to the continuing the present plan of 
conducting the concern. 

Mr. Peter Moore rose ta learn from the Hon. Gentleman what 
motive had induced him to think of the extraordinary proposition 
of letting the Theatre on a lease. , He had never heard a syllable 
of the suggestion till half an hour before the former meeting, and 

he owned he was struck with astonishment. when he heard it 
suggested. | 

Mr. Whitbread said, there were no candidates, or, as they had heen 
called, no undertakers that he knew of, ready to sattle on the dead body 
of the Theatre. The Theatre was neither dead nor dying. They had 
truly shewn that it was in a very prosperous condition, and they 
had been merely called together, because a suggestion had been 
thrown out, that if a good offer was made by responsible persons, 
it might be advisable to acgept of it :. and the Committee wished 
to have the sentiments of the proprietors on the point. The two 
honourable Gentlemen said that a Sub-committee might be found. 
Lord Byron had been named, ard a name dearer. to literature 
could not be found. Here was one. The Honorable Mr. Kin- 
naird, he presumed would be another—and from what had fallen 
from Mr. Moore, he supposed they might reckon on him for a 
third—Could they name two more? There must be five. 
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_ Sir ThomasTurton could see no reason for not letting the Thea- 
tre. It was his opinion, that no Committee could manage the 

concern so beneficially either for the public or for the drama as a 
lessee. Sir, said he, the public taste must be suited—that must 
‘be given which was most likely to attract the public; and I have 
no hesitation to say, that were I a member of the Sub-Committee, 
if the public taste called for quadrupeds they should have them of 
all sorts. 

: Mr. Perry said, that when the Honourable Baronet asserted, 
that if he were a member of the Sub-Committee, he would not ob- 
ject to the exhibition of dogs, cats, ‘or any-other quadrupeds that 
should‘suit the public taste and fill the treasury, he must say that 
he differed from him essentially. It was in his mind the duty of 
the manager of a public Theatre to lead the public taste into a 
classical direction, ‘not to pamper a vitiated palate with gross and 
improper food. The legislature granted exclusive privileges, in 
return for which the privileged Body undertook to perform certain 
acts for the public benefit ; and it would be, in his mind, a dire- 
liction of their duty, if they were to deliver over the Theatre to be 
conducted like a chandler’s shop, for the mere pecuniary benefit 
of a private speculator. 
~ Mr: Robins said, he thought it would be the most advisable 
way for all parties that it should be let, if a desirable offer were 
made. ; 

Mr. Shakespeare Reid expressed himself also as friendly to the 
idea of letting it. _ 

Captain Gooch said, that he should be happy to have the opinion 
of the honourable Chairman on that point. 

Mr. Whitbread _ had no hesitation in saying, that if a good offer 
should be noiade from a proper party, he should be disposed to let 
it for a term. 

The question was put to a shew of hands. 

The Ayes for letting the Theatre were counted, and were 18 ; 
the Noes were so numerous, that Mr. Whitbread declared it was 
carried in the negative; that is, the sense of the meeting was 
against the letting. 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Whitbread for his impartial con- 
duct in the Chair. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF. 
1815. 
May 29, Family Legend ; Adopted Child (Mrs. Bartley’s Night). 
30,.Revenge ; Weathercock. 
¢—— 31, Road to Ruin ; Honesty’s the best Policy (Ist time. Mr. Munden’s 
Night.) 
June 1, World; Children in the Wood ; Rival Soldiers Mr. Bannister’s 
Night, and Last appearance). 
2, Revenge ; Dance; Honesty’s the best Policy. 
3, Macbeth; ....... Ibid. 
5, Richard the Third ; Ibid. 
.G, Artaxerxes ; Irishman in London ; Ella Rosenberg (Mrs. Dickons’s 
Night). 
7, Revenge ; Lodoiska. 
8, English Fleet ; Songs; Past Ten o’Clock (Mr. Philips and Mr. T. 
Dibdin’s Night). 
—— 9, Hamlet ; Jean de Paris. 
—— 10, Foundling of the Forest; Rival Soldiers ; Honest Thieves (Mr. Rae’s 
Night). * 
—— 12, Rivals; Dance; London Hermit (Mr. Johnstone's Night). 
—— 13, Othello; Past Ten o’Clock. ‘ 
—— id, ete ; Woodman’s Hut. 
—— 15, Charles the Bold (1st time) ; Midas ; Harlequin Hoax (Miss Kelly's 
Night). 
—— 16, Othello; Charles the Bold. 
—— 17, Merchant of Venice; Ibid. 
—— 19, Richard the Second ; Ibid. 
—— 20, Rule a Wife and have a Wife; (Leon, Ist time, Mr. Kean) ; Ibid. 
—— 21, School for Scandal; Songs; Woodman’s Hut (Mr. Lovegrove’s 
Night). 
-—— 22, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife ; Charles the Bold. 
—— 23, Sons of Erin; Intrigue ; Critic. 
— 2A, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife ; Charles the Bold. 
—— 26, Romeo and Juliet ; Ella Rosenberg. 
—— 27, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife ; Charles the Bold. 
——~ 28, Riches, or Wife and Brother ; Ibid. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
1815. 


May 29, Gamester ; Fortune of War. 
—— 40, Lord of the Manor; Feast of Anacreon; Killing no Murder (Mr. 
Inciedon’s Night). i 
—— 31, Mail Coach Adventures; Fontainbleau; Crumpy the Hunchback 
(Mr. Mathews’s Night). 
June 1, Stranger; Fortune of War. 
— 2, Love and Gout; Brother and Sister; Masquerade (Mr. Jones's 
Night). 
3, Isabella ; Fortune of War. 
5, Grecian Daughter ; Comus. 
6, Alexander the Great ; Sultan ; Aladdin (Miss Foote’s Night). . 
7, Telemachus (ist time); Crumpy the Hunchback; Forest of Bondy 
(Miss Stephens’s Night). 
8, Stranger; Fortune of War. 
9, Education ; Songs ; Love, Law, and Physic (Mr. Emery’s Night), 
10, Venice Preserved ; John of Paris. 
12, Romeo and Juliet ; Zembuca. 
13, Beggar’s Opera (Macheath Mr. Young) ; Tale of Mystery ; Comus 
(Mr. Young’s Night). 
14, Incle and Yarico ;.Music Mad; Forty Thieves (Mr. and Mrs, Lis- 
ton’s Night). 
15, Gamester; Love, Law, and Physic. 
+16, Timour the Tartar; Mail Coach Adventures; Brother and Sister ; 
Masquerade (Mr. Farley’s Night). 
17, Stranger; Fortune of War. 
—— 19, Grecian Daughter; Ferty Thieves. 
—— 20, Love in a Village; Bombastes ; —— (Mr. Blanchard’s 
Night). 
—— 21, Mail Coach Adventures; Fontainbleau ; Masquerade (Mrs. Gibbs’s 
Night). 
—— 22, Hamlet; Miller and Men. 
—— 23, Castle of Andalusia; Blind Boy (Mr. Taylor’s Night). 
—— 24, St r; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
——= 26, Romeo and Juliet ; Comus. 
—— 27, Lord of the Manor; Songs; Rival Soldiers; Oscar and Malvina 
(Mr. Sinclair’s Night). 


—— 28, Will; Reformation (Ist time time) ; Forty Thieves; (Miss S. Booth’s 
Night). 





" —— 18, (Benefit of Mr. and Master Edwards). 

















PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. - 
1815. 


May 13, (Benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Eyre). Every one has his Fault; Hooly 
and Fairly ; Tale of Mystery. 
-— 15, (Charity Benefit). Chapter of Accidents; Miss in her Teens; 
Killing no Murder. 
16, (Second Benefit of Miss Cooke). Wives as they Were, and Maids as 
they Are; Bee-Hive; William Tell. 
17, Foundling of the Forest ; Agreeable Surprize. 


Point of Honour; Devil to 
Pay; Witches of the North. 
19, Castle Spectre ; Tom Thumb. 


20, (Benefit of Mr. Moss). He would be a Soldier; Daphne arid Amine 
tor; Jean de Paris. 


Tue theatre re-opened on the 13th of May, and continued so 
only for a week, to conclude the tire’me routine of benefits. 
Among them nothing worthy of criticism can be expected. 

The last night of the season (Saturday, 20th May), was very 
generously, on Mr. Murray's part, devoted to the benefit of Mr. 
Moss, a favourite comedian on the Edinburgh stage upwards of 
30 years ago, but now an infirm invalid in the public hospital of 
the city. A full house obeyed this generous-call to charity, and, 
no doubt, contri much to bfighten the last years of his life, 
who had often i oe amusement for their leisure hours. 

Mr. Murray, on closing the theatre for the season, delivered 
the following address, amidst much applause. 

“« Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ | appear before you to return thanks for the patronage with 
which you have honoured this theatre during the winter season ; 
and more particularly to express our gratitude for the continua ion 
of that patronage, at a period when we were so suddenly deprived 
of the late manager, a person whose experience alone directed, 
and whose exertions so effectually seconded, all our efforts for the 
public’s amusement, . | 

«« Having endeavoured to convey the grateful sense we entertain 
ef your kindness, I should not further intrude upon your time, 
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did I not feel myself called upon to notice a report, which may 
tend to produce an unfavourable impression respecting the future 
management of this theatre. It has been remarked, that the in- 
volved state of this concern will prevent it from making those ex- 
ertions which the public of this city are entitled to expect. Surely, 
ladies and gentlemen, this observation is premature. Let the ex- 
ertions be made, then let them be judged. It is true this concern 
labours under many heavy difficulties; but what hope have we of 
surmounting those difficulties, but by endeavouring, in every 
way, to meet the wishes. of the public ?—Loud applause.—The ar- 
rangements for the summer season’ include several performers of 
the very first estimation in London; and, by the commencement 
of the ensuing winter season, many alterations, projected by the 
late Mr. Siddons, will be carried into execution; which altera- . 
tions, it is hoped, will at once add to the appearance of the thea- 
tre, the convenience of the audience, and be received as an as- 


surance that every exertion will be made to merit that patronage, 


on which alone our hopes depend. 

‘* For myself, and the rest of the performers, we beg leave to 
return our thanks for the attention you have paid to our endea- 
vours, and the liberality with which you have rewarded them.— 
Ladies and gentlemen, until the commencement of the summer 
season, we most respectfully take our leaves.” 

Mr. Kean, Miss O'Neill, and Irish Johnstone, are the reported 
luminaries gf our approaching summer season, when. (or, . at 
least, on the commencement of-the winter season) I-trust Mr. 
Murray will appear with a better standard company than has been 
witnessed at this theatre fur a long period. From his known ac- 
tivity and interest much is expected. 

Edinburgh, June 6, 1815. dA. 
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